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A Message 


from the 


SECRETARY-GENERAL 


AS THE YEAR 1948 BEGINS, men, women, and children 

throughout the world look to the United Nations 
more than at any time before, in the hope that here, in 
this Assemblage of the Nations, they may find the clue 
to a new era in the relations between the nations and 
a fresh start in settling the problems which weigh upon 
them. 

The year 1947 was only the second full year of peace 
after the most terrible and all-encompassing war of all 
time. 

We could not have expected that this period, in the 
immediate aftermath of a world catastrophe, would be 
free of troubles. 

What we did hope for was steady progress toward 
a normal world, in which human beings could 
pursue their lives in freedom from fear and hunger and 
the many problems which afflict humanity. 

We hoped that this year would help to dissolve the 
differences which have divided the Great Powers since 
the war—that it would restore the feeling of comrade- 
ship which brought them victory. 

Some of those hopes have been realized. Many coun- 
tries which were stricken by the war have begun to 
recover economically and to restore to their peoples a 
fair degree of normal living. Other peoples have realized 
aspirations for independence which they had cherished 
for many generations. 


In the councils of the United Nations, the Member 
Nations have found it possible to come to agreement on 
many matters which affect the well-being of the world. 


Yet we have been disappointed in the greatest hope 
of all—the hope that the Great Powers would be able 
to move, definitely and progressively, toward an under- 
standing on the questions which divided them. 


This lack of understanding has prevented us from 
achieving all that we should have achieved in relieving 
the plight of tens of millions of suffering human beings. 
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Let us look these facts full in the face as we turn 
toward the year to come. Let us, above all, not forget 
for one second that our first duty, in these tragic times, 
is our common, collective duty to improve the situation 
of these miserable millions of our fellow men. 


In this situation we all have one thing in common— 
the United Nations. In the Charter we have a solemn 
and binding set of principles and an agreement regard- 
ing the methods which we must follow in realizing those 
principles. Today 57 nations subscribe to those prin- 
ciples. Those 57 nations meet regularly to settle their 
differences in accordance with the rules laid down in the 
Charter and to devise methods by which they can ac- 
complish the constructive goals of the Charter. 


During 1948, we must continue to hope for a change 
in the tide of disagreement between the Powers, so that 
we may be allowed to move more swiftly forward in 
settling our problems. We must never give up hope for 
an agreement and we must never stop working for it. 


On the other hand, and at the same time, we must 
make the most of what we have. We must stand behind 
the United Nations and increase its strength. We must 
believe in it and we must make sure that other people 
believe in it. Its prestige must be so great, in the minds 
of all people, that it will be able to defend, and to prac- 
tice, the principles for which it stands. 

With the combined support of ordinary people, all 
over the world, the United Nations stands today as a 


mighty barrier to war and the hope of all mankind for 
a better world. Believe in it, work for it, defend it dur- 


ing the year to come. 
ne 


Secretary-General 
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NEWS and NOTES 





In this first issue of Semi-monthly publication, we 
wish to extend not only to our readers but to all the 
peoples of the world the wish that 1948 may advance 
mankind along the road to realizing the objective of the 
United Nations: A world rid of the fear of war; a world 
in which human rights are universally respected and 
the dignity and worth of the human person held invio- 
late; a world of justice and law, of social progress and 
“better standards of life in larger freedom.” That world 
is still far off and, holiday optimism apart, 1948 will not 
bring it any nearer unless we all, severally as individuals 
and collectively as nations, resolve to practice the obliga- 
tions that the high endeavor of peace imposes: tolerance, 
unity; the determination not to use armed force save in 
the common interest, and to use international machinery 
to promote the economic and social advancement of all 
Peoples. 


To consider reports on Trust Territories; to accept 
and examine petitions; and to provide for periodic visits 
to Trust Territories—these are the principal functions of 
the TRusTEESHIP CoUNCIL. 

At its second session, which recessed on December 16 
until February 1948, the Council took substantive action 
on each of these functions: action which will affect such 
widely separated areas as Western Samoa and East 
Africa. 

For the people of Western Samoa, who had petitioned 
for self-government under the protection of New Zealand, 
the Council approved recommendations designed to give 
the inhabitants of that Trust Territory a greater voice 
in their own affairs. 

The Council also concerned itself with another Pacific 
people when it examined the annual report submitted by 
Australia for New Guinea. Final consideration of this 
report will be made in the second part of the session. 

In West Africa, a little-known community of people— 
the Ewes—had petitioned for the unification of their 
ancient homeland under a single administration. 

A report on South West Africa, a territory not within 
the Trusteeship System, was examined by the Trustee- 
ship Council at the request of the Assembly. 

Nor did the Council overlook the peoples of the Trust 
Territories situated in East Africa. It decided that the 
first of its periodic visiting missions should travel to 
Tanganyika and Ruanda-Urundi in 1948. 


The six-member working committee appointed by the 
Trusteeship Council to prepare the draft of a detailed 
Statute for the Ciry oF JERUSALEM will commence the 
second stage of its work on January 5. 

The Working Committee, composed of representatives 
of Australia, China, France, Mexico, the United King- 
dom, and the United States, will then give detailed con- 
sideration to a draft formulated by its two groups of 
drafting experts, and will subsequently present its final 
report to a special or recessed session of the Trustee- 
ship Council. Under the Plan for Partition approved 
by the General Assembly on November 29, 1947, the 
Trusteeship Council must formulate within five months 
a detailed Statute for Jerusalem. 


A 


Getting parties in armed conflict to sit down together 
at a conference table is often a difficult undertaking. 
However, aboard a United States duty transport, the 
U.S.S. Renville, anchored off Batavia, delegations from 
the Governments of the Netherlands and of the Republic 
of Indonesia have begun formal conferences under the 
auspices of the Security Council’s Committee of Good 
Offices. After preliminary arrangements have been agreed 
on, substantive negotiations will begin. The views of 
both disputing parties have been stated by the leaders 
of their delegations, Abdul Kadir Widjojoatmodjo, Dep- 
uty Lieutenant-Governor of the Netherlands East Indies, 
and Dr. Amir Sjarifuddin, Premier of the Indonesian 
Republic. 

Meanwhile the Committee of Good offices has decided 
to send an observation team consisting of civilian and 
military assistants to Madura to study conditions there. 
It hopes to send similar teams to other selected places 
in Madura and in Java and Sumatra from time to time 
in order to become acquainted with conditions on the 
spot. 

A 


The scope of the SpeciAL BALKAN CoMMITTEE is illus- 
trated by its appointment on December 9 of three sub- 
committees to expedite its work. One of these will handle 
practical problems involved in establishing frontier ob- 
servation groups; another will consider political ques- 
tions, such as diplomatic relations and frontier conven- 
tions; and the third will take up questions concerning 
minorities and refugees. 

The first of these sub-committees has already received 
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specific tasks in the form of two communications from 
the Greek liaison delegation which it will examine in 
detail. The first of these was a memorandum on the situa- 
tion in the border regions of northern Greece resulting 
from aid allegedly furnished to armed bands there by 
neighboring states. The second submitted testimony re- 
garding an elleged incident on October 29 at Dervini, on 
the Greco-Albanian frontier. 

Meanwhile military experts of the Committee were 
investigating a reported battle between armed bands and 
detachments of the Eighth Division of the Greek Army 
near Ioannina, on the Greco-Albanian border. 

The Balkan Committee considered petitions submitted 
by relatives of persons said to have been found guilty and 
condemned to death by the Salonika Military Court, but 
decided not to take any action in the matter. 


A 


The newly established INTERIM COMMITTEE OF THE 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY will hold its first meeting at Lake 
Success on January 5. Its first task, after organizational 
matters are cleared away, will be to consider the prob- 
lem of the “Veto,” on which the Assembly has asked 
for a report, with conclusions, by July 15. Most of the 
representatives already appointed to the Interim Com- 
mittee are the Members’ permanent representatives to 
the United Nations. 

Six of the 57 Members—the Byelorussian S.S.R., 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, the Ukrainian S.S.R.,_ the 
U.S.S.R., and Yugoslavia—stated in the Assembly that 
they will not participate. 


A 


Meeting for the first time since September 8, the WorK- 
ING COMMITTEE OF THE ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 
decided on December 18 on its immediate program of 
work for 1948. 

Committee 2 of the Commission will resume, early in 
the New Year, its consideration of the powers and func- 
tions of the proposed international control agency. In 
particular, it will begin considering the organizational 
structure of that organ. Contending that the most funda- 
mental problems of international control are still un- 
solved, the U.S.S.R. held that an attempt should be made 
to reach agreement on these problems before considering 
structure, administration, and finance of a control agency. 
The U.S.S.R. therefore reserved its position on this point. 

The Working Committee unanimously decided to take 
up a new study of Soviet Union proposals of June 1947 
for international control, together with the answers which 
the U.S.S.R. had provided to questions asked by the 
United Kingdom in connection with those proposals. 


A 


The creation of an Economic CoMMIssION FOR LATIN 
AMERICA was unanimously recommended on December 
11 by the ad hoc Committee which had been working on 
the proposal since October 9. In a preliminary report 
to the Economic and Social Council, the Committee pro- 
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poses that the geographical scope of the Commission 
would be the countries and territories of Latin America 
and the Caribbean area which become members, or 
associate members, of the Commission. 

The Committee recommends that membership in the 
Commission should be open to Members of the United 
Nations in North, Central, and South America, and in 
the Caribbean area, and to France, the Netherlands, and 
the United Kingdom. Provisions for associate member- 
ship would be along the lines pertaining for ECAFE. 

At its final meeting, the Committee decided to send 
copies of its report to the member governments of the 
Pan American Union, with a view to obtaining their 
comments. The report will then be re-examined by the 
Committee at its session in January. 


A 


At Havana, the Unirep NATIONS, CONFERENCE ON 
TRADE AND EMPLOYMENT was deep in committee work 
in the closing days of 1947. Five hundred delegates 
and advisers, representing 61 countries whose combined 
foreign trade approaches 90 per cent of world trade 
today, are attending this Conference. 

The magnitude of the task before the six main Com- 
mittees of the Conference is shown by the fact that over 
400 amendments to the draft Charter have been sub- 
mitted. Over 60 reservations, made during the original 
drafting, remain to be dealt with. Delegates are be- 
ginning to wonder whether the work of the main com- 
mittees, to which must be added the legal and drafting 
tasks and the final plenary meetings, can possibly be 
completed by the official deadline of January 15. Many 
of the amendments submitted relate to fundamental as- 
pects of national economies, and lengthy debate might 


therefore be necessary. 
A 


The Working Committee of the Commission For Con- 
VENTIONAL ARMAMENTs first met on August 20, 1947. 
On September 9, it reached majority decisions on two 
points. First it decided that all armaments and armed 
forces, except atomic weapons and weapons of mass de- 
struction, should fall within the Commission’s jurisdic- 
tion. Secondly, it defined weapons of mass destruction 
as including atomic explosive weapons, radioactive-ma- 
terial weapons, lethal, chemical, and biological weapons, 
and any weapons developed in the future which have 
destructive characteristics comparable to these. 

Since then, the Committee has been considering gen- 
eral principles governing the regulation and reduction 
of armaments and armed forces, and on safeguards 
through international control. Its twelfth closed meeting 
was held on December 16. The next meeting is scheduled 
for January 2, when the discussions will continue. 


A 


After two weeks of intensive work in Geneva, the 
UnirEp Nations Comission on Human Ricuts adopted 
on December 16 the drafts of an International Declara- 
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tion of Human Rights, and a corresponding Convention. 
These will now be submitted to all Member nations for 
their observations, suggestions, and proposals. 

Redrafted, if necessary, in the light of these comments, 
these documents will be considered again by the Com- 
mission. They will then go to the Economic and Social 
Council and as approved by the Council will be sub- 
mitted to the General Assembly at its next session in 
September 1948. 

4 


Responsibilities assumed by the Security Council for 
ensuring the integrity and independence of the FREE 
TERRITORY OF TRIESTE included that of appointing a 
Governor for the Territory after consultation with the 
Governments of Italy and Yugoslavia. 

Four private meetings to consider the appointment 
have been held by the Council since June 20; in the 
meantime a sub-committee has reported on the candidates 
proposed; and the permanent members of the Council 
have held informal consultations on the question. 

On December 18 the Council decided to request the 
Governments of Italy and Yugoslavia to consult with 
each other in an effort to agree on a candidate and to 
report to the Council not later than January 5. The 
Governor is not to be a citizen of either of those two 
states or of the Free Territory. 

The Free Territory came into being when the Treaty 
of Peace with Italy came into force on September 15. 
Pending the assumption of office by a Governor when 
he is appointed, the commanders of the British-United 
States and Yugoslav Zones have been administering the 
Territory within their respective Zones. 


A 


On January 1, 1948, an important agreement on 
INTERNATIONAL ROAD TRANSPORT in Europe will come 
into effect. For six months thereafter, the agreed trial 
period, road-transported goods will move freely between 
the participating countries. 

The parties to the agreement include Czechoslovakia. 
Denmark, France, Italy, the Netherlands, Switzerland, 
Sweden, France, the United Kingdom,.and the Western 
Zones of Germany. Thus, goods transported by high- 
way can traverse practically all Europe. 

The agreement sets forth measures for lifting road 
restrictions. [It makes recommendations on_standard- 
izing and simplifying customs formalities, and on the 
full use of available road transport. It also contains 
recommendations against tax increases on foreign com- 
mercial vehicles, and includes provisions on the distribu- 
tion of fuel to foreign vehicles. 

This agreement was drafted by a working party of 
the Economic Commission for Europe’s Inland Trans- 
port Committee. which concluded its recent meetings on 


December 6. 
A 


Lake Success will be the scene in February of the 
most remarkable international conference ever held. if 
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tentative plans now being made go through. The United 
Nations Appeal for .Children is working on a proposal 
to hold a “CHILDREN’s ASSEMBLY” at the United Nations 
headquarters. The event will be in connection with the 
launching of the Appeal on February 29. 

On his arrival in New York from Europe, Dr. Aake 
Ording, UNAC’s Executive Director, reported favorably 
on the response to the Appeal. 

National committees have been or are being estab- 
lished in nearly 50 countries throughout the world for 
the purpose of raising funds for UNAC. Mr. Ording 
stated that, even in Europe’s most war-devastated coun- 
tries, organizations are helping UNAC’s campaign, and 
added: “The prospect of the world getting together for 
a non-controversial humanitarian endeavor is just what 
Europe is longing for.” 

A 


The secretariat of the United Nations Temporary 
Commission on Korea is due to arrive in Seoul, capital 
of Korea, on January 9, after travelling from New York 
by way of Tokyo. 

Of the nine Member states represented on the Com- 
mossion, the Ukraine declared at the Assembly that it 
will not participate. The other Members are:Australia, 
Canada, China, France, El Salvador, India, the Philip- 
pines, and Syria. 

The Commission, which is to supervise elections and 
help establish a provisional government in Korea, is 
expected to hold its first meeting in Seoul about January 
12. The Commission secretariat, comprising 26 members, 
is headed by Dr. Victor Hoo, Assistant Secretary-Gen- 
eral for Trusteeship Affairs. Additional staff for the 
secretariat, such as interpreters and technical personnel, 
will be recruited locally. 


A 


United Nations information centers will be operating 
in three more European capitals by the end of January— 
Prague, Warsaw and Moscow. Centers in the two former 
cities are already in operation, and the Moscow center 
will be opened by the end of the month. 

Information centers in Copenhagen, Geneva, Paris, 
London, New Delhi, Shanghai,’Rio de Janeiro, Mexico 
City and Washington are already functioning. 


A 


Another link has been added to the United Nations 
broadcasting system with the introduction of a nightly 
news broadcast in Spanish from Lake Success to Cuba. 
Relayed by the Cuban Government radio Station, “CZM,” 
the new program will be carried nightly between 9:30 
and 9:45. In making this announcement in Havana, Dr. 
Don Carlos M. de Arazosa, Cuban Minister of Education, 
expressed the pleasure of his government in performing 
a service “not only to the United Nations but to the 
Cuban people and the world at large.” 
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The United Nations: 


Work and Achievements of 1947 


eer THE FEATURE which distinguishes the United 
‘Nations from all previous international organizations 
is the comprehensiveness of its scope. The five major 
organs and the related specialized agencies cover between 
them almost every aspect of life. Through 1947 all these 
bodies have been working hard. Some of them were still 
preoccupied with initial organizational problems but, 
even so, substantive efforts were made on matters rang- 
ing from a non-controversial proposal such as the trans- 
lation of world classics to issues like Atomic Control. 
Never before in world history was there a comparable 
volume of international activity and in 1948 the number 
of meetings will rise to an even higher figure. 

These discussions often sound unduly protracted. The 
procedure of a matter being discussed over and over 
again in Sub-Committees, Committees, Commissions and 
Organs may appear too cumbrous. But only by such 
minute scrutiny, with frank and full debate at all stages, 
could decisions acceptable to the largest possible num- 
ber of states be reached. It must be remembered that the 
concrete effect of the decisions of the United Nations 
depends on the way in which they are implemented by 
sovereign Members. 


Probably the most important political decision of the 
year was the General Assembly’s recommendation on 
the future government of Palestine. 


Following a request from the United Kingdom, which 
had held the Mandate in Palestine for 25 years, the Gen- 
eral Assembly met in its first special session last April 
and May and appointed its Special Committee on Pales- 
tine. This eleven-member body visited Palestine, saw 
displaced persons camps in Europe, and after three 
months of investigation reported in favor of partition 
with an economic union between independent Jewish 
and Arab states. A minority of two members proposed 
a single federal state. 


Shortly after the Assembly met in September for its 
second regular session, the United Kingdom announced 
its intention to lay down the Mandate at an early date 
and withdraw its troops from Palestine. 


Through practically continuous study during the ses- 
sion, the Assembly’s Palestine Committee discussed the 
problem. Both the majority report of the Special Com- 
mittee and a proposal of the Arab states for an inde- 
pendent unitary state were studied by sub-committees. 
Efforts were made to produce a plan acceptable to Jews 
and Arabs alike. But these failed. Finally, on November 
29, by a two-thirds majority, the General Assembly 
adopted the partition plan. Partition was throughout 
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opposed by the Arab states, and, after it was decided 
upon, these Members declared that it was against the 
letter and spirit of the Charter. 


By the end of the year, preparations were under way 
to carry out the Assembly’s recommendations. A Com- 
mission of the General Assembly (consisting of repre- 
sentatives of Bolivia, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Panama, 
and the Philippines) is to proceed to Palestine to help 
implement the plan through a carefully worked-out time- 
table. The two independent states are to come into being 
not later than October 1, 1948. 


The Security Council is to guide the work of this 
Commission. If necessary to carry out its task, the 
Commission is to be empowered by the Council. The 
Assembly requested the Council to consider as an act 
of aggression, threat to the peace, or breach of the peace 
any attempt to alter the settlement by force. 


Under the plan, the City of Jerusalem is to be governed 
for at least ten years by a Special International Regime, 
headed by a Governor appointed by the Trusteeship 
Council. As the year drew to a close, the Trusteeshi> 
Council was working out a statute for the city, which 
must be completed by April 29, 1948. 


For a minimum ten-year period, the whole of Pales- 
tine is to be knit into an economic union. This will be 
administered by a Joint Economic Board of nine mem- 
bers, three of whom are to be appointed by the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council. 


THE “VETO” AND 
THE INTERIM COMMITTEE 





The “Veto,” or the rule by which every substantive 
decision of the Security Council must have the votes 
votes of all the five permanent members of that body, has 
been a controversial topic from the days of the San 
Francisco Conference. It will now go before the newly 
constituted Interim Committee of the General Assembly, 
or the “Little Assembly,” as it is sometimes popularly 
called. All proposals on the “veto” put up before the 
General Assembly—Argentina’s move to amend the 
Charter and abolish it, China’s suggestion of revising 
the procedure to limit its use—and any others that may 
be made are to be examined by the Interim Committee. 


The new Committee has also been instructed to co- 
operate with any committee the Security Council may 








nominate to examine the veto problem; and the “Big 
Five” were asked to confer in order to reach agreement 
on ways to enable the Couicil to function promptly and 
effectively. 

Meanwhile, the Security Council’s own Committee of 
Experts has the veto under consideration. In 1946, the 
Assembly asked the Council to consider early adoption 
of practices and procedures to reduce its voting difficul- 
ties. 

Establishment of the Interim Committee was one of 
the most important though bitterly contested decisions 
of the year. The purpose of the new body, according 
to its terms of reference, is to help the Assembly dis- 
charge its responsibilities for international peace and 
security. 

In so doing. it may consider matters referred to it by 
the Assembly, such as the veto; disputes or situations 
proposed for the agenda of the Assembly; and methods 
to promote the general principles of co-operation in 
maintaining peace and security and in the political field. 

It is to report only to the Assembly, and it is not to 
consider any matter of which the Security Council is 
seized. Major decisions of the Committee must be made 
by a two-thirds majority of the members present and 
voting, including a decision to consider a dispute or 
situation because it is important and requires preliminary 
study before the Assembly itself considers it. 

Each Member is entitled to send a representative, but 
six Members—the U.S.S.R., the Byelorussian S.S.R., the 
Ukrainian S.S.R., Czechoslovakia, Poland, and Yugo- 
slavia—have declared that they will not participate in 
the Committee. 

Next September, at its third session, the Assembly 
will decide whether the Interim Committee is to be 
established as a permanent body. 


FOR PEACE IN INDONESIA 


When on July 30, 1947, Australia and India drew 
the attention of the Security Council to hostilities which 
were raging between armed forces of the Netherlands 
and the Republic of Indonesia in the islands of Java and 
Sumatra, the Council acted swiftly. On August 1 it 
called on the parties to cease hostilities forthwith and 
to settle their disputes by arbitration or other peaceful 
means. Cease-fire orders were subsequently given by the 
two governments for midnight, August 4-5. 

Later, however, both parties complained that the other 
was violating the cease-fire orders. The Council then 
on August 26 called on the two governments strictly to 
observe its previous request, asked the career consuls 
of Council members in Batavia to report on the situation, 
and tendered its good offices by offering to appoint a 
committee for peaceful settlement of the dispute. This 
Committee of Good Offices, as later constituted, consists 
of Australia, selected by the Republic of Indonesia; 
Belgium, named by the Netherlands; and the United 
States, chosen by Australia and Belgium. 

When the Consular Commission reported on Septem- 
ber 22 that the cease-fire orders were not fully effective, 
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the Council urged the Committee of Good Offices to 
begin functioning without delay. Finally, on November 
1, after further lengthy debate, the Council called on 
the parties to consult with each other on means to give 
effect to the Council’s cease-fire resolution, such consul- 
tation to take place either directly or through the Com- 
mittee of Good Offices, which by that time had reached 
the East Indies. Pending agreement, the parties were to 
stop any activities or incitement to activities contrary 
to the August 1 resolution and were to safeguard life 
and property. The August 1 resolution was interpreted 
by the Council to mean that neither party should use 
its armed forces to extend its control over territory not 
occupied by it on August 4. 

Then, after preliminary joint meetings with commit- 
tees of civilian and military experts named by both 
governments, the Committee of Good Offices brought 
the two parties together for formal discussions which 
began on board the U.S.S. Renville on December 9. In 
the meantime agreement had been reached on several 
points of an initial program to produce a more favorable 
atmosphere in which to conduct the delicate negotiations. 

The stage was thus set for what may lead to peace 
in Indonesia. 


THE SITUATION IN GREECE 


Throughout 1947, the troubled situation in Greece has 
occupied the attention of one United Nations organ or 
other. The end of the year finds a Special Committee 
working to observe compliance with the Assembly’s rec- 
ommendations and to assist in carrying them out. 

With Salonika as its headquarters, the Committee is 
sending observation groups and studying complaints be- 
fore it. Participating members are the representatives 
of Australia, Brazil, China, France, Mexico, the Nether- 
lands, Pakistan, the United Kingdom, and the United 
States. Seats aie held open for two other members, 
Poland and the U.S.S.R., but those states have declared 
that they would not take part in the Committee’s work. 

Appointment of the Committee was the sequel to earlier 
history of the Greek situation. In December 1946, the 
Security Council sent a Commission to investigate 
Greece’s complaint that Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugo- 
slavia were supporting violent guerrilla warfare in north- 
ern Greece and threatening that state’s territorial integ- 
rity. It reported in June, but the Council was unable 
to reach a decision, and the United States then brought 
the matter before the Assembly, which set up the present 
Committee. At the same time, the Assembly made 
recommendations to the four states concerned for the 
peaceful settlement of their disputes. It is the Com- 
mittee’s function to observe how these recommendations 
are carried out. 

In connection with the Greek question, the United 
States reported to the Security Council on its proposed 
program of aid to Greece and Turkey. Both the Coun- 
cil and, later, the Assembly, rejected a U.S.S.R. pro- 
posal for United Nations supervision of all outside eco- 
nomic aid to Greece, in order to ensure that it is used 
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only in the interests of the Greek people. Polish and 
U.S.S.R. proposals for the immediate withdrawal of 
foreign troops and military personnel from Greece were 
also rejected. 


FOR KOREA’S INDEPENDENCE 


Early in January 1948, a United Nations body will 
arrive at Seoul, capital of Korea. Another organ estab- 
lished by the Assembly at its last session, the Temporary 
Korean Commission is to implement the Assembly’s de- 
cisions for re-establishing independence and self-gov- 
ernment for Korea. Occupied by the United States and 
the U.S.S.R. following the surrender of Japan, Korea 
is still divided, with the United States controlling the 
area south of the 38th parallel, and the U.S.S.R. the 
north. 

Reporting that efforts to work out the future of the 
country by negotiations with the U.S.S.R. had failed, 
the United States brought the matter before the As- 
sembly. The Assembly recognized Korea’s right to in- 
dependence and declared that the occupying forces should 
be withdrawn as soon as possible. It set up a plan of 
elections, to take place not later than the end of March 
1948, and to be followed by the establishment of a na- 
tional government. 

In consultation with the Commission, this govern- 
ment is to constitute its own national security forces 
and arrange for the complete withdrawal from Korea. 
within 90 days if possible, of the armed forces of the 
U.S.S.R. and the United States. 

With authority to travel, observe, and consult through- 
out Korea, the Commission is to aid in this program. 

The Assembly decided that Australia, Canada, China, 
El Salvador, France, India, the Philippines, Syria, and 
the Ukrainian S.S.R. should be members of the Com- 
mission. The Ukrainian S.S.R. has, however, declared 
that it would not participate. 


STOP WAR PROPAGANDA 


Unanimous adoption of a resolution condemning all 
forms of war propaganda culminated the sharpest debate 
of the recent Assembly session. The bitter discussion 
arose from the controversial nature of the original 
U.S.S.R. proposal, which cited Greece, Turkey, and the 
United States as states in which, in particular, criminal 
propaganda for a new war is carried on by reactionary 
circles. This was later modified by a compromise pro- 
posal, however, which was unanimously approved. 

The Assembly requested the government of each Mem- 
ber to promote friendly relations among nations by all 
available means of publicity and propaganda; also to 
encourage the spread of all information designed to give 
expression to the undoubted desire of all peoples for 
peace. 


CORFU INCIDENTS 


An incident occurred in the Corfu Channel on October 
22, 1946, which might easily have led to more serious in- 
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ternational consequences. Two British warships were 
damaged by mines, with resulting loss of life and injury 
to their crews. The United Kingdom believed that the 
Albanian Government was responsible for the incident 
and requested an apology and compensation. On failing 
to receive satisfaction, the United Kingdom brought the 
dispute to the attention of the Security Council in Jan- 
uary 1947. Lengthy debates followed, and on April 9 the 
Council recommended that the parties should refer the 
dispute to the International Court of Justice. The Court 
has since taken up the matter. Final dates fixed for sub- 
mission of the memorial and counter-memorial in the 
written proceedings were October 1 and December 10. 
Oral proceedings are expected to begin early in 1948. 


EGYPT AND BRITAIN 


Egypt’s dispute with Britain came up before the 
Security Council in August. Premier Nokrashy Pasha 
requested the Council to direct the total and immediate 
evacuation of British troops in the country and the 
termination of the British regime in the Sudan. 

Continuance of the dispute was likely to endanger 
the maintenance of international peace and security, 
Egypt contended, while the United Kingdom stated that 
there was no threat unless the Egyptian Government 
contemplated creating it. The real issue, the United King- 
dom declared, was the validity of the 1936 treaty between 
the two countries. Attempts to settle the dispute by 
negotiation had failed. 

Three recommendations to resume direct negotiations 
were proposed during the Council’s discussion, but none 
received sufficient support to be adopted. As there was 
no further proposal on the subject when the third vote 
was taken on September 10, the Council could proceed 
no further. The matter remains, however, on the Coun- 
cil’s agenda. 


THE FRANCO REGIME 


On Franco Spain, sore point with many Members 
since San Francisco, the position at the end of 1946 
was that the Assembly had recommended that the regime 
should be debarred from membership in all United 
Nations agencies; that all Members of the United Nations 
should immediately recall their ambassadors and min- 
isters from Madrid; and that possible further steps 
should be considered by the Security Council after a 
reasonable time. 

During 1947 four states reported to the Secretary- 
General that they had recalled their ambassadors and 
ministers from Madrid; eighteen, that they had no am- 
bassadors or ministers in Madrid at the time; thirty, 
that they had no diplomatic relations with the Franco 
Government; and one, that it would adhere to the reso- 
lution; another, that it had neither ambassador nor 
minister in Madrid. One state simply acknowledged 
receipt of the Secretary-General’s telegram. 

At the 1947 session, the Assembly recalled the steps 
taken by Member states in complying with its 1946 reso- 
lution and expressed confidence that the Security Council 
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will exercise its responsibilities under the Charter as soon 
as it considers that the situation in regard to Spain so 
requires. 

During the year Franco Spain was expelled from 
membership in the International Civil Aviation Organ- 
ization, the International Telecommunications Union, and 
the Universal Postal Union in order that they might 
comply with the requirements before becoming related 
to the United Nations as specialized agencies. It has 
not been admitted to any United Nations body. 


CONTROLLING THE ATOM 


Controlling atomic energy and disarmament are two 
of the most important problems of the world. There 
could be no real sense of security unless agreement is 
reached on these vital issues. 

Unfortunately, lack of Great Power agreement has 
prevented substantial achievement in 1947 on either of 
these problems. 

Throughout the year the Atomic Energy Commission 
and its committees met frequently to discuss a draft 
treaty or convention for the control of atomic energy. 
Majority approval, with one of the “Big Five”—the 
U.S.S.R.—dissenting, was given to proposals for the 
principles of a control system and for the outline of an 
atomic control agency. The Commission’s second re- 
port submitted on September 11 deals with the func- 
tions and powers of the control agency. This report 
had not been dealt with by the Security Council up to 
the end of the year. 


WORK ON DISARMAMENT 


As for non-atomic disarmament—regulating and re- 
ducing conventional armaments, to give it its full title— 
papers were being discussed by the Working Commit- 
tee (or Committee of the Whole) of the Commission 
for Conventional Armaments, which was established by 
the Security Council last February. These working 
papers cover the general principles of regulation and 
reduction of armaments and armed forces. They cover 
also the question of safeguards through international 
control. 


FORCES FOR UNITED NATIONS 


On another related matter progress was equally limited. 
The Charter provides that armed forces and facilities 
should be placed by the Member states at the disposal 
of the Security Council. Meeting often through the year, 
the Military Staff Committee completed its study on the 
general principles governing the organization of the 
armed forces to be thus made available to the Security 
Council. In its report to the Council on April 30, 1947, 
the Committee included 25 recommendations agreed on 
by all delegations represented on the Committee and the 
proposals of individual delegations on the other sixteen 
articles on which unanimous decision was not achieved. 
Most of the articles agreed on by the Committee were 
approved by the Council. 
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After this stage, the Committee went on to consider 
preliminary estimates of the over-all strength and com: 
position of the United Nations armed forces, including 
the principal land, sea, and air components. The prin- 
cipal point of contention has been whether the con- 
tributions of armed forces by the “Big Five” should be 
on a “comparable” or an “equal” basis. 


ASSUME TRIESTE RESPONSIBILITY 


The Peace Treaty with Italy provides that the in- 
dependence and integrity of the Free Territory of Trieste 
are to be ensured by the Security Council. Accordingly, 
on January 10, 1947, the Council recorded its approval 
of the documents on the subject, thus accepting these 
responsibilities. 


TWO NEW MEMBERS: OTHERS WAITING 


Pakistan, the new Dominion in India, became a Mem- 
ber of the United Nations on September 30, So, too, 
did the Arab Kingdom of Yemen, bringing the total 
Membership to 57. The two new Members participated 
fully in the last session of the Assembly. 

Eleven other states are still waiting for admission— 
Albania, Austria, Bulgaria, Finland, Hungary, Italy, 
Ireland, the Mongolian People’s Republic, Portugal, 
Rumania, and Trans-Jordan. On none of these applica- 
tions had the Security Council made a recommendation 
to the Assembly. As to six of them—Austria, Finland, 
Ireland, Italy, Portugal, and Trans-Jordan—the Assembly 
went on record last November declaring them peace- 
loving and, in the case of the last five, able and willing to 
carry out the obligations of the Charter. It asked the 
Security Council to reconsider their applications, special- 
ly in view of the fact that the Council had failed to 
make a recommendation only because of the opposition 
of one permanent member, the U.S.S.R. Following this, 
the Council reconsidered in November the applications 
of two of these states, Italy and Trans-Jordan, but did 
not change its position. 

The Assembly also asked the five permanent members, 
the “Big Five,” to get together and try to agree on 
pending applications. Further it has put a question to 
the International Court of Justice for an advisory 
opinion: can a Member make its consent to the admis- 
sion of an applicant dependent on conditions not pro- 
vided for in Article 4 of the Charter, or say that it will 
agree to admitting one state on condition that other 
states be also taken in? 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 
ADV ANCEMENT 





The economic, social, cultural, and humanitarian 
achievements of the United Nations in the year 1947 
showed a great increase over the accomplishments of the 
preceding year. 

Even so, a large amount of the work done in 1947 is 
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not reflected in this impressive record, since much of 
it took the form of studies to promote solutions to age- 
old challenges, such as the standard of living, full em- 
ployment, economic development, and economic stability. 


These long-range studies are “work in progress.” They 
are proceeding in all the commissions of the Economic 
and Social Council—in the two regional economic com- 
missions, and in the Economic and Employment, Trans- 
port and Communications, Fiscal, Social, Narcotic Drugs, 
Human Rights, Status of Women, Statistical, and Popu- 
lation Commissions. These bodies are assisted by the 
Secretariat, which is constantly engaged in gathering 
material, preparing working papers and drafting reports. 


The process of collecting material in itself takes much 
careful planning. In 1947, the data essential for the 
Commissions’ long-range studies began to flow in, but 
only after the Council and the Commissions had spent 
considerable time determining the type of information 
they need. The greater part of this planning was com- 
pleted in 1947, and 1948 should see a growing volume 
of substantive work on several economic and social prob- 
lems. 


Two and a half years after the end of the war in 
Europe, the countries on that continent are still strug- 
gling to achieve prewar standards of living. Industry, 
trade, housing and transport are still in the throes of 
recovery from the devastation of war. The urgency of 
this problem was realized by the United Nations at its 
inception. Throughout 1946, studies were made under 
the direction of the Economic and Social Council to as- 
certain the extent of war damage, and the plans of 
Member states to rebuild the destroyed areas. 


Following a recommendation, first by its own inquiry 
committee and later by the General Assembly, the Council 
last March established the Economic Commission for 
Europe. By establishing ECE, the United Nations pro- 
vided an instrument which, if fully and expertly used, 
will become a major contributing factor to European 
recovery. 


The first regional economic commission of the United 
Nations, this body consists of all the European Member 
states and the United States. Its purposes are to facilitate 
concerted action for reconstruction; to raise European 
economic activity and to strengthen economic relations 
of European countries with each other and with other 
countries. 


On ali these matters it studies, initiates action and 
participates in measures adopted. From September 1947 
the various expert committees of the Commission began 
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tackling their problems, and by the end of the year sub- 
stantive conclusions were reached. ECE has also taken 
over the duties of allocating services and commodities 
which were previously discharged by emergency organ- 
izations. 


KAP. COMMISSION FOR 


ASIA AND FAR EAST 


With Shanghai as its headquarters, another United 
Nations regional economic commission is working to- 
ward the same objective as ECE. The Economic Com- 
mission for Asia and the Far East is constituted similarly 
to ECE with special provisions for associate membership 
of countries which are not yet fully self-governing. Its 
functions and powers closely parallel those of ECE. 


Established at the same time as the European Com- 
mission, ECAFE in 1947 held sessions in Shanghai and 
in Baguio, the Philippines. These meetings resulted in 
specific recommendations for immediate reconstruction 
needs and a program for long-range development. 


OTHER REGIONAL COMMISSIONS 


Member states of two other areas—the Middle East 
and Latin America—in 1947 called for establishment of 
other regional commissions. An ad hoc Committee, ap- 
pointed by the Economic and Social Council, reported 
favorably on the establishment of an Economic Com- 
mission for Latin America. The Assembly asked the 
Council to the factors bearing on the establishment of a 


similar body for the Middle East. 
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SF “°° a RELIEF NEEDS 


1947 saw the termination of the activities of UNRRA, 
but the problem of providing immediate relief remained. 
In December, 1946, the Assembly had decided that these 
residual needs should be met by direct negotiation be- 
tween Member states. In order to guide countries able to 
help in planning their relief programs, the Secretary- 
General, at the Assembly’s request, facilitated informal 
consultations between the states concerned. A Special 
Technical Committee, formed for the purpose, estimated 
relief needs of six of the European countries which had 
received UNRRA help at $583,000,000. 


/ 


/| a. FOR WORLD TRADE 
ait, | as 


Undoubtedly the greatest and most comprehensive ef- 
fort to rationalize world trade in terms of world pros- 
perity was launched when the Economic and Social 
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Council early in 1946 decided to call a world trade 
conference. 

First in London, in October and November, 1946, 
then at Lake Success in January and February, 1947, 
and, subsequently, from April through August at Geneva, 
hundreds of economists and technicians from seventeen 
countries worked to prepare a draft Constitution for the 
proposed International Trade Organization. 

On November 21, at Havana, the United Nations Con- 
ference on Trade and Employment convened to consider 
this draft. When approved, the Charter will be opened 
for signature, and on ratification ITO will come into 
being. 

Apart from progress toward establishment of ITO, the 
year 1947 saw successful, concrete action to lower trade 
barriers on the part of 23 governments, representing 
over 70 per cent of the world’s export and import trade. 
A General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, which was 
unanimously adopted after five months of work, commits 
the 23 governments to substantial reductions in tariffs, 
to be effective January 1, 1948. The scale of the bilateral 
negotiations was without precedent in history; 123 were 
successfully concluded and incorporated in the General 
Agreement. 





 & 
, ~ FOR FREER TRAVEL 


As recently as a generation ago, people could move 
from one country to another without benefit of passports. 
visas, or the frontier formalities which now make inter- 
national travel relatively complicated. After the First 
World War, a maze of documents and frontier formalities 
suddenly came into being, and these hindrances were 
intensified after the Second World War. 

In an effort to ease this situation, the Economic and 
Social Council convened in 1947 a meeting of govern- 
mental experts to prepare for a world conference on 
passports and frontier formalities. This group made sev- 
eral recommendations on bilateral and multilateral ac- 
tion by governments. These were circulated to Member 
states for comment. As the replies come in, the Secre- 
tariat analyzes them so that the Council may decide on 
further action. 


SHIPPING CONFERENCE PLANNED 


Shipping is unique among the various types of surface 
transport because it is able to operate with a freedom 
unequalled by land-bound systems. One result is that 
there is less inter-governmental organization specifically 
concerning shipping than in any other branch of trans- 
port or communications. In general, international action 
in the shipping field has been restricted to conventions 
on technical aspects and labor conditions. 

In March 1947 the Economic and Social Council 
decided to call a United Nations Maritime Conference 
which is to meet at Geneva next February. This confer- 
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ence will consider the establishment of an inter-govern- 
mental maritime organization with consultative and ad- 


visory functions. 


TO SAVE THE CHILDREN 


In December 1946 the General Assembly established 
the International Children’s Emergency Fund. Within 
eight months thereafter, ICEF began shipments of dried 
milk, fats, and canned meats. Some 3.500,000 children 
in Europe will be thus aided. This was only a fraction 
of the 60,000,000 children in war-torn countries all over 
the world whose need for food and special care is des- 
perate. 

By the end of the year, the Fund had collected $38,- 
090,000. It was operating in five European countries, 
and expected shortly to commence distribution in two 
more. In the beginning of 1948, it will begin distribu- 
tion to 1,500,000 children in the Far East. Its resources 
at the end of 1947 were only enough to sustain even its 
limited program for six months. 


WORLD-WIDE APPEAL 


Will you give one day’s pay, or its equivalent, to help 
these children? This is the question which will be asked 
early in 1948 of every one in the world by the United 
Nations Appeal for Children. The Appeal was approved 
by the Economic and Social Council early in 1947, and 
the year was devoted to developing the world-wide or- 
ganization—an international committee and national 
committees in many countries—in order to make a suc- 
cess of this direct appeal from the United Nations to 
the peoples of the world. The chicf beneficiary of the 
Appeal will be the ICEF. 


9 6+ 0, 0 
i 0 Q, 
f WORK FOR REFUGEES 


Yet another group—created largely by the war, and 
suffering the consequences of it to this day—are the 
refugees and displaced persons. Seven million of the 
eight million persons displaced by the war have been 
repatriated. But there still remains about 650,000 per- 
sons in the Western Zones of Germany, 130,000 in Aus- 
tria, and 150,000 in Italy. Smaller groups are scattered 
throughout the world. Some 500,000 others, prewar 
refugees, are more or less integrated into their present 
countries of residence. 

In December 1946, the General Assembly approved 
the Constitution of the International Refugee Organiza- 
tion, but IRO is not yet in being, because a sufficient 
number of ratifications has not been forthcoming. How- 
ever, on July 1, 1947, IRO’s Preparatory Commission 
assumed operational responsibility from UNRRA and 
from the Inter-Governmental Committee on Refugees. 

In November 1947, nearly a year after the Constitu- 
tion was approved, the General Assembly reaffirmed its 
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policy on refugees and displaced persons, as laid down 
in 1946. 

It also reaffirmed that the main task concerning dis- 
placed persons is to encourage and assist in every way 
possible their early return to their countries of origin. 
and that no obstacles should be placed in the way of the 
early fulfilment of this task. It recalled IRO’s principles 
on re-establishment and resettlement in territory con- 
tiguous to countries of origin or in non-self-governing 
areas. 

Member states were invited by this resolution not to 
give aid and protection to individuals or groups who 
are promoting illegal immigration. The resolution also 
recommended steps that governments should take con- 
cerning both repatriation and resettlement. Early in 
1948, the Secretary-General, in collaboration with the 
Executive Secretary of the IRO Preparatory Commis- 
sion, is to report to the Economic and Social Council 
on the progress and prospects for repatriation, re-rst ib- 
lishment, and resettlement. 


SOCIAL WELFARE WORK 


What has the United Nations done to help rehabilitate 
those who were maimed as a result of the war? Has 
the United Nations a function in the social welfare field? 
In December 1946, the General Assembly decided to as- 
sume from UNRRA its social welfare activities. Some 
of these result from the war, and others are long-range 
projects. Many countries—including some which suf- 
fered in the war, and others which are under-developed 
—need to restore or build up their social welfare services. 


This program got under way during 1947. Social 
welfare seminars were held in Latin America, social wel- 
fare experts were sent to other countries to advise on the 
development of programs, fellowships in the field were 
awarded, and documentation was distributed. 


NARCOTICS CONTROL DEVELOPED 


In 1947, the Economic and Social Council, on the ad- 
vice of its Narcotics Commission, recommended measures 
for the control of narcotics in Germany and Japan. It 
instituted new studies on the use of various drugs. All 
countries where smoking of prepared opium is still legal 
were invited to prohibit the habit, along with the manu- 
facture of and traffic in opium for smoking. 

Also acting on the Commission’s advice, the Council 
distributed to governments for comment a draft protocol 
which would bring new synthetic drugs like Amidone 
under international narcotics control. A United Nations 
commission to study the problems of coca leaves in some 
South American countries is being considered. 

Thus the United Nations further advanced ‘the inter- 
national system of controlling the production and dis- 
tribution of narcotic drugs, which was developed and 
administered by the League of Nations throughout its 
existence. 
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TRANSLATING WORLD CLASSICS 


Great literature always has a universal appeal, and 
every developed language has been enriched by transla- 
tions of the masterpieces of other tongues. Yet even 
today some of the most widely spoken languages do not 
have all, or most, of the works of other countries which 
may be considered classics with a universal appeal. The 
position is worse, of course, with less widely spoken 


languages. 

A proposal on this subject, originally made by Le- 
banon, will take concrete shape in 1948. By June 1. 
UNESCO, as requested by the Economic and Social 
Council last year, will submit to the Council a plan of 


action for the translation of the world’s classics. 


EDUCATION ON UNITED NATIONS 


The world must know what the United Nations is 
doing. Its principles and purposes must be inculcated. 
Such knowledge and understanding is essential to the 
success of the United Nations. Convinced of these needs, 
the Assembly at its last session recommended that Mem- 
ber States should include teaching on the United Nations 
in their educational programs. 

The purposes and principles, structure, background, 
and activities of the United Nations should be taught in 
schools and in institutes of higher learning, the Assembly 
declared. UNESCO, with the Secretary-General’s co- 
operation, was requested to assist in this project. Re- 
ports on the subject will go before the Economic and 
Social Council in 1948. 


WORK ON HUMAN RIGHTS 
AND FUNDAMENTAL FREEDOMS 





To promote and encourage respect for human rights 
and fundamental freedoms for all, without distinction 
as to race, sex, language, or religion, is one of the main 
purposes of the United Nations. What was accom- 
plished, in 1947, to achieve this purpose? 

Several months of study and discussion have been 
put in on the subject of human rights. What are the 
fundamental rights and freedoms? How should they be 
drawn up—as a declaration by the United Nations, or 
as conventions which Member states would be asked to 
ratify, or in both forms? How could we ensure im- 
plementation? The Economic and Social Council itself 
and its Commission on Human Rights have carefully 
explored these problems. 

On December 16, 1947, the Commission completed a 
first draft of a declaration and conventions. These have 
now been distributed to Member states for comments. 
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The program is that the Bill in its final form will come 
before the Assembly at its session in September 1948. 


FREEDOM OF INFORMATION 
{9° CONFERENCE PLANS 





Freedom of expression, one of the fundamental free- 
doms set forth in the draft declaration, will be in effect 
the topic of the Conference on Freedom of Information, 
called by the Economic and Social Council for March 
1948, at Geneva. 

The provisional agenda of this Conference suggests 
that it should not only define the concept of freedom 
of information, but also determine the responsibilities 
of the information media and recommend measures for 
promoting a freer flow of information and for encourag- 
ing the removal of political, economic, and technical 
obstacles in this field. 


ACTION ON SLANDER 


By publishing false or distorted reports, information 
media can injure friendly relations between states. The 
need for combatting such reports was the subject of 
long and bitter debate in the General Assembly’s 1947 
session. But the outcome was a unanimous resolutions 
inviting governments to study measures to combat false 
or distorted reports. The results of this study, the 
Assembly proposed, should be reported to the Freedom 
of Information Conference. The Conference was re- 
quested to consider how the measures taken or advo- 
cated by the various states should be co-ordinated. 


NEWSPRINT SHORTAGE 


One topic the Conference will take up is the world- 
wide newsprint shortage. To determine the extent of 
this shortage, and to find out what should be done to 
alleviate it, the Secretary-General in the closing days of 
1947 sent out a questionnaire to Member states. On 
the basis of the replies, he will report to the Economic 
and Social Council. which decided last year that a study, 
begun on a limited scale by UNESCO, should be com- 


pleted on a global basis. 






euniq) FREEDOM OF 
ve ASSOCIATION 


Another basic freedom, covering trade union rights— 
“freedom of association’”—was also considered specific- 
ally in 1947. At the request of the Economic and So- 
cial Council, the International Labor Organization laid 
down a set of principles which are to be included in a 
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convention on freedom of association to be drawn up by 
ILO in 1948. These principles were endorsed by the 
General Assembly, which urged ILO to pursue urgently 
the study of how they should be applied in practice. 
ILO is already considering machinery for safeguarding 
freedom of association. 


BETTER STATUS FOR WOMEN 

The Commission on the Status of Women, set up by 
the Economic and Social Council for the specific purpose 
of considering how best to eliminate discrimination on 
grounds of sex, met once during 1947, and is scheduled 
to meet again in January 1948. 

To help the Commission, the Secretariat is preparing 
a series of reports on the subject. Questionnaires were 
sent to Member countries and, on the basis of replies 
received as well as other information, the first of these 
reports has now been completed. It surveys the position 
of women in public law—their rights to vote and to hold 
public office, nationality questions, and access to pro- 
fessions. 


TRUSTEESHIP PROGRESSES 

“Good government is no substitute for self-govern- 
ment.” This slogan, displayed on more than one placard, 
greeted the members of a special United Nations mission 
this summer when they travelled in the Trust Territory 
of Western Samoa. The mission had journeyed thou- 
sands of miles to the South Pacific to investigate on the 
spot a Samoan petition for self-government under the 
protection of New Zealand, which now administers this 
Trust Territory. After thorough study and discussions 
with Samoan leaders, the Mission recommended pro- 
gressive measures towards self-government. These rec- 
ommendations were approved unanimously by the Trus- 
teeship Council, and New Zealand declared that it had 
already begun to put these constitutional changes into 
effect. 

This was but one example of the Council’s activities 
during the year. Last of the major organs to start fune- 
tioning, the Trusteeship Council did not hold its first 
session until March 1947. But it lost no time in tackling 
substantive problems. A provisional questionnaire to ad- 
ministering powers, on the political, economic, social 
and educational progress of the inhabitants of the Trust 
Territories, was worked out. Petitions from residents or 
former residents of Tanganyika were examined and 
decided upon. 

The Council also examined petitions on a number of 
other subjects. It heard the representative of a little- 
known community—the 1,000,000 Ewe-speaking people 
living in West Africa—appeal for the unification of 
Eweland, at present split up between the Gold Coast 
Colony, which is a British colony and two Trust Terri- 
tories, Togoland under French administration and Togo- 
land under British administration. The Council approved 
a joint Anglo-French memorandum embodying a number 
of reforms to meet the difficulties of these people. An 
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investigating mission will also visit the territory, prob- 
ably in 1949, to study the effectiveness of these reforms, 
which include the broadening of educational opportuni- 
ties and the elimination of various financial and fiscal 
barriers. 


Before this investigating mission reaches Togoland, 
however, another group of Council representatives will 
have inspected conditions in East Africa. At the second 
session, the Trusteeship Council agreed that the first 
of its missions to undertake a periodic visit to the 
Trust Territories should travel sometime in 1948 to 
British-administered Tanganyika and Belgian-adminis- 
tered Ruanda-Urundi. This process of periodic visits to 
Trust Territories is an important aspect of the Inter- 
national Trusteeship System. 


Another important assignment fell to the Trustee- 
ship Council in the General Assembly partition plan for 
Palestine. Under this plan, Jerusalem will be under a 
separate regime, and its governor will be appointed by, 
and be responsible to, the Trusteeship Council. A work- 
ing committee of the Council was, at the close of 1948, 
drafting a Statute for the administration. Early in 
1948, this draft Statute will be examined by the Council 
when it reconvenes. 


NEW TRUST TERRITORIES 


More territories came under Trusteeship in 1947. To 
the eight (New Guinea, Ruanda-Urundi, the Cameroons 
and Togoland under French administration, Western 
Samoa, Tanganyika, and the Cameroons and Togoland 
under British administration) under Trusteeship when 
the Council began work, two were added—Nauru and 
the former Japanese-mandated Pacific islands. 


Nauru is a minute spot of land in the Southwest Pa- 
cific, rich in phosphate deposits. Smallest of all former 
mandates, Nauru had been administered jointly by Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, and the United Kingdom after the 
First World War. Australia continues to administer it 
on behalf of all the three powers—since November 1, 
however, under the terms of a trust agreement with the 
United Nations. 


The Pacific islands formerly mandated to Japan—the 
Marshalls, Marianas, and the Carolines, coral atolls 
closely associated with American feats of arms during 
the Second World War—became a Strategic Trust Terri- 
tory in the spring of 1947. The United States admin- 
isters it as a strategic area known as the “Trust Terri- 
tory of the Pacific Islands,” under a trust agreement ap- 
proved by the Security Council on April 2. 


As the administering authority of a Strategic Trust 
Territory, the United States has the right to close off 
any part of it for security reasons. In December, the 
United States Government notified the Security Council 
that the Eniwetok Atoll and its adjacent territorial waters 
—situated in the Territory of the Pacific Islands—would 
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be closed. It was taking this step in order to conduct 
experiments relating to nuclear fission. The Govern- 
ment assured the Security Council that the people of the 
atoll would be protected from any danger and subjected 
to the least possible inconvenience. 


SOUTH WEST AFRICA 


On one other mandated territory, South West Africa, 
the Assembly has passed two resolutions. In the second 
of these, passed at the last session, the Assembly hoped 
that the Union of South Africa may “find it possible” 
to submit a trust agreement by the time the Assembly 
meets again in September 1948. 


Meanwhile, the Trusteeship Council examined the re- 
port on South West Africa which the Union Govern- 
ment had submitted. It decided that the report was in- 
complete “in certain particulars,’ and it invited the 
Union Government to supply supplementary information 
before the middle of 1948 on a set of questions which 
the Council will forward. 


NON-SELF-GOVERNING TERRITORIES 


Outside the Trusteeship System, however, are more 
than 200,000,000 people scattered around the globe, who 
do not yet enjoy self-government. To them too, the 
Charter has given a pledge in a declaration that their 
well-being and development are “a sacred trust.” 

During the past year, permanent machinery has been 
created to give practical effect to this declaration, which 
calls for the regular transmission of information on the 
economic, social, and educational conditions in depend- 
ent territories. Thanks to an Assembly resolution, a 
permanent special committee will examine this informa- 
tion before each session and make recommendations to 
the Assembly. In order to make this information uni- 
form in scope and treatment, a standard form will guide 
the administering countries in preparing their data. 
Comparisons between conditions in colonies and in 
neighboring self-governing areas are also permitted. 
Nothing in the declaration requires the transmission of 
information on political conditions in colonies, but some 
administering powers have been transmitting political 
data voluntarily. Such action has now been officially 
approved as confirming with the Charter, and is “duly 
noted and encouraged.” 


NEW LAW COMMISSION 
THE COURT 


An important step in codifying and developing inter- 
national law was taken when the Assembly decided at 
its last session to establish an International Law Com- 
mission. The Commission will help the Assembly to 
carry out its responsibilities in this field. One of the 
assignments of the Commission will be to formulate the 
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principles of international law, as recognized in the 
Charter of the Nuremberg Tribunal. It will also pre- 
pare a draft code of offences against the peace and 
security of mankind, and a draft declaration on the rights 
and duties of states. 

Members of the Commission will be elected by the 
Assembly at its 1948 session. Meanwhile, the Secre- 
tariat has begun its preparatory work for the Commis- 
sion. 

The Assembly also recommended several measures 
which would have the effect of fuller use of the Inter- 
national Court of Justice. Organs of the United Na- 
tions and the Specialized Agencies were invited to avail 
themselves of advisory opinions from the Court on mat- 
ters of interpretation and principle. 

It is of “paramount importance,” the Assembly em- 
phasized, that the Court should be utilized to the greatest 
possible extent in the progressive development of in- 
ternational lav. 

Further steps were taken on the subject of genocide, 
or the crime of deliberate and systematic destruction of 
racial, religious, national and other human groups, when 
the Assembly requested the Economic and Social Council 
to complete a draft convention for the next session of 
the Assembly. The Assembly said that the Council 
might go ahead on this matter without waiting for the 
observations of all Member states. 


: THE SECRETARIAT 


The activities of the United Nations increased in 1947. 
and, inevitably, so did its operating costs. The 1947 
General Assembly approved a 1948 budget totalling $34,- 
825,195. In contrast, the 1947 budget had originally 
been approved at $27,740,000, and $876,568 was later 
added to this for such unforeseen expenses as the special 
session on Palestine. The 1946 budget, including the 
costs of the Preparatory Commission in 1945, had total- 
led $19,390,000. 


But even though the 1948 budget represents an in- 
crease, it was formulated by an economy-minded General 
Assembly which cut original estimates by several mil- 
lions of dollars. Members will continue, in 1948, to con- 
tribute to the costs of the organization at about the same 
rate as before. The Working Capital Fund—the organ- 
ization’s “nest egg”—was maintained at $20,000,000, 
though a reduction of it was discussed. 


Through the year, the administrative pattern of the 
organization continued to take shape and crystallize. 
During the Assembly session, the Secretariat reached a 
population peak of 3,538, but budgetary economies 
brought cuts in staff, and the figure was about 2,900 at 
the beginning of 1948. Fifty Member nations were repre- 
sented among its personnel. Further improvement in the 
geographical distribution was called for by the Assembly 
at its last session. 
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In 1947, Conference rooms and Council chambers 
were supplied with electronic “simultaneous interpreta- 
tion” equipment to speed up the proceedings of polylin- 
gual meetings; plans were laid for a United Nations 
telecommunications system, linking headquarters with 
the whole world by radio; information centres were set 
up in Mexico City, Rio de Janeiro, Paris, Copenhagen, 
Prague, Warsaw, Moscow, New Delhi, Shanghai, and 
Cairo; the Geneva office was further developed, and a 
large number of meetings held there. 

The Secretariat grew also in experience at its task of 
serving the substantive organs of the United Nations. 
Its duties range from “housekeeping”—making the ar- 
rangements for meetings, providing creature necessities 
and comforts, looking after documentation, bookkeeping, 
correspondence, and so on—to research on problems 
under discussion in any organ, preparing studies, form- 
ulating draft reports and resolutions, and assisting the 
proceedings in all stages. And, when the decisions are 
taken in the Assembly and the Councils, it is the task of 
the Secretariat to implement and administer them and to 
report on progress to the organ concerned. In all these 
respects, the year-round burden of the Secretariat in- 
creased with the creation of new organs and subsidiaries 
and the growing number of meetings. 

“In the past year,” the Secretary-General told the 
Secretariat, in a holiday message, “we have all been 
intensively engaged both in carrying out our duties 
under the Charter and in setting our own house in order. 
I think we can be satisfied that, in both these fields, we 
have made good progress.” 

As befits an organization of its importance, United 
Nations acquired in 1947 an official flag, displaying the 
familiar emblem on a pale blue background. October 24, 
anniversary of the coming into force of the Charter, was 
chosen by the Assembly as “United Nations Day,” a day 
to be celebrated throughout the world. 


PERMANENT HEADQUARTERS 


At the beginning of 1947, the organization found its 
site problem unexpectedly solved—or nearly so—by the 
Rockefeller gift of a centrally-located parcel of land in 
New York City. Through the year, an international group 
of eminent architects worked at the task of planning the 
buildings of the site. The general plan and design which 
they prepared were received with widespread interest. 
At its session, the Assembly approved the plan, author- 
ized the Secretary-General to negotiate with the United 
States Government for a $65,000,000 interest-free loan 
to finance building the headquarters, and directed him to 
proceed with the construction. By the end of the year, 
nearly all the old buildings on the site had been razed, 
and the job of excavating the foundations was about to 
begin. A new building which happens to be standing 
already at a corner of the site has been taken over as a 
Manhattan office. 
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ILO: Record and Prospects 


by Edward Phelan 


LO—rHE INTERNATIONAL LaBoR 

ORGANIZATION—recently prepared 
its first report to the United Nations, 
compressing into 154 pages an ac- 
count of some—but by no means all 
—of its activities from the establish- 
ment of the United Nations until 
July 1947. It will therefore be no 
easy task, within the compass of a 
short article, to outline its achieve- 
ments during the past year and its 
plans for the future—two aspects 
which need not be treated separately, 
for they form a continuous stream. 
Perhaps I might sum up the history 
of ILO in 1947 in three words: re- 
construction, consolidation, adapta- 
tion. 

By reconstruction I mean the proc- 
ess, begun earlier but carried well 
forward in 1947, of bringing the or- 
ganization back to a prewar level of 
activity. Consolidation implies es- 
tablishing ILO in its due position in 
the postwar fabric of international 
life. Side by side with these two 
processes there has been adaptation 
in a sense that the organization has 
adapted itself to changed circum- 
stances, has experimented with new 
methods of action and extended its 
activities to fields which in the past 
had not been adequately treated. 


hee 1947, the staff of the office 
‘rose again to approximately the 
prewar figure, and the annual confer- 
ence was held, for the first time since 
1939, in Geneva. The question of 
the ultimate headquarters is of course 
still sub judice, but it was widely 
felt that the holding of a session in 
Geneva was an outward and visible 
sign of a return to more normal con- 
ditions. 
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It can now be said that ILO has 
resumed, or is on the point of taking 
up once more, all its prewar activi- 
ties. Even before the war ended, prep- 
arations were made for continuing its 
work for seafarers, which culminated 
in the very successful Seattle confer- 
ence of 1946. This year the perma- 
nent agricultural committee held its 
first postwar meeting, thus marking 
a revival of activity in a field in 
which the importance of the work 
awaiting it has been underlined in 
many quarters. Committees are also 
being revived or being set up to deal 
with social insurance, special prob- 
lems of salaried employees and pro- 
fessional workers, co-operation, and 
various other branches of our work. 

Two social insurance conferences 
met during 1947—one in Europe and 
one on the American continent. Re- 
lations with the co-operative move- 
ment are of a somewhat special char- 
acter, for the movement has much to 
contribute to the solution of social 
problems, particularly in less highly 
developed countries, and yet cannot 
be fitted directly into a tripartite com- 
position (governments, employers, 
workers), which is the most distinc- 
tive feature of our organization. 

The session of the conference in 
1947 continued the work of ILO in 
several fields, discussing measures to 
improve the conditions of employ- 
ment of workers in non-metropolitan 
territories and principles for the or- 
ganization of employment services. 
In addition, and not least important, 
the conference adopted a convention 
on the organization of labor inspec- 
tion. 

It will be readily understood that 
unless every country has efficient ma- 


chinery to ensure the strict and uni- 
form application of social legislation, 
the most perfect international con- 
ventions, although widely ratified, 
may in practice remain dead letters. 


Now, has ILO been idle in other 
fields? It is preparing to revise ex- 
isting conventions on employment 
during the night of women and young 
workers, and has taken up again the 
question of vocational guidance. The 
office has produced a voluminous re- 
port on industrial safety in factories 
and a draft model safety code for 
factories. Some idea of the extent of 
the activities of the office in the dis- 
semination of information may be 
gained from the fact that it has pub- 
lished in 1947 an average of 100 
printed pages daily from centers in 
three continents—Geneva, Montreal, 
and New Delhi. 


HEN the war ended, there were 


not a few who, though con- 
vinced of the value of ILO’s past 
work, felt some anxiety as to its fu- 
ture. Could it adjust itself to a 
changed world and would it find a 
place in the new framework of inter- 
national organization? These ques- 
tions have now been satisfactorily 
answered. ILO itself took the initia- 
tive in amending its Constitution not 
only in order to strengthen the pro- 
cedure for ensuring a strict applica- 
tion of the conventions embodying 
international standards of working 
conditions, but also so as to enable 
it to co-operate fully with the United 
Nations and other new bodies estab- 
lished since 1945. Meanwhile, the 
organization has entered into agree- 
ment with the United Nations where- 
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by it has beceme a recognized spe- 
cialized agency, has made an agree- 
ment for co-operation with the Food 
and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations, and is contemplating 
similar arrangements with other 
agencies. It is on the point of estab- 
lishing arrangements with World Fed- 
eration of Trade Unions, which rep- 
resents millions of the world’s work- 
ers, whereby regular contacts and an 
exchange of documents and informa- 
tion will be instituted with a view to 
effective co-operation on all questions 
of common interest. 


One interesting example of how 
the United Nations and ILO can col- 
laborate calls for special mention— 
the question of freedom of associa- 
tion. The principle of the right to 
organize in trade unions has been in 
our Constitution since 1919, and the 
office has produced numerous studies 
on the application ‘of the principle. 
But the only convention on the sub- 
ject, adopted in 1921, merely pro- 
vides that agricultural workers shall 
have “the same rights of association” 
as those in industry. At that time 
this was regarded as an extension of 
an accepted principle, but the past 
fifteen years have taught us that 
human rights must be safeguarded, 
and if necessary fought for. 


So the question came to us afresh, 
having been submitted by WFTU and 
by the American Federation of Labor 
to the Economic and Social Council, 
which referred it to [LO—the first 
example of a question being referred 
to us by that body for study as lying 
properly within our sphere. The 
question was placed on the agenda 
of our June conference by an emer- 
gency procedure, and the report pre- 
pared by that conference has now 
been endorsed by the Assembly. 


ILO is pursuing the question with 
a view to adopting conventions on 
various aspects of the problem in 
1948, and meanwhile the question is 
also under consideration by the Com- 
mission on Human Rights, within the 
scope of whose work the subject 
clearly figures. 


secon SPACE is left to deal with 
this aspect, but two important 
developments must be mentioned. 
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Before the war, ILO generally drew 
up its international regulations for 
industry as a whole, although there 
were a number of exceptions to this 
rule. It is now felt that the time has 
come when ILO should be in direct 
contact with the problems of the great 
industries which are of international 
importance, and consequently indus- 
trial committees have been set up for 
eight industries of this character. 
Employers and workers on these com- 
mittees have shown a marked spirit 
of mutual understanding and a de- 
sire to achieve practical results, and 
it can already be said that this post- 
war experiment has born fruit. 


ILO is also adapting itself to meet 
regional needs. As early as 1936 it 
began to hold regional conferences to 
deal with the special problems of the 
American continent, and especially 
of Latin America. This year, a pre- 


paratory Asian regional conference 
was held in New Delhi and will be 
followed by a regional conference in 
China, probably in 1949. 

Last month the first regional meet- 
ing for the Near and Middle East 
took place in Istanbul. These meet- 
ings mark a new effort at understand- 


ing more fully and dealing more ade- 
quately with the special problems of 
the regions concerned. This will be 
a fruitful field in which ILO can ap- 
ply its experience in such matters as 
agriculture, the co-operative move- 
ment, the protection of women and 
young persons, industrial relations, 
and labor inspection. 


By devoting increased attention to 
the needs of Asia, ILO has taken a 
further step towards that universality 
at which it has always aimed. The 
extent to which its activities already 
cover the world can be judged from 
the fact that, during 1947, meetings 
under its auspices were held in Gen- 
eva, Montreal, Stockholm, New Delhi, 
Rio de Janeiro, Istanbul, and Los 
Angeles. In addition, individual off- 
cials have been sent on missions to 
a number of countries in South 
America, Asia, and the Near and 
Middle East, and a group of officials 
spent several weeks in Greece at the 
request of its Government, to advise 
on labor legislation. 


If the staff sometimes feel a trifle 
travel-weary, they have the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that they have helped 
the show that the ILO is very much 
alive and has before it ever-widening 
horizons of fruitful activity. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR 
ORGANIZATION (ILO) 


Purposes: to contribute to the 
establishment of lasting peace 
by promoting social justice; to 
improve, through international 
action, labor conditions and 
living standards and to pro- 
mote economic and social sta- 
bility. = 
Established on April 11, 1919, 
when its Constitution was 
adopted as Part XIII of the 
Treaty of Versailles. 
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A® IMPORTANT MILESTONE in the 
history and development of the 
Food and Agriculture Organization 
of the United Nations (FAO), and 
perhaps its most signal achievement 
in 1947, was the establishment of the 
World Food Council. Replacing the 
Executive Committee of FAO, and 
officially designated as the “Council 
of FAO,” the new body was created 
by decision of the Geneva conference 
of FAO last August and September, 
at a time when the world food pic- 
ture was becoming ever darker. 


A more appropriate moment could 
hardly have been chosen for setting 
up an international body, better 
equipped than the Executive Commit- 
tee had been to grapple with the food 
problems of a hungry world. The 
summer drought in Europe had ren- 
dered an already precarious food sit- 
uation more precarious still. Since 
then, sharply curtailed corn crops in 
the United States and a drop in 
wheat-crop prospects due to pro- 
longed dry spells in the wheat belts 
of the United States and Canada have 
underlined the growing seriousness 
of the food situation and made co- 
operative international action more 
imperative than ever. 


Before the World Food Council 
was set up, FAO had been little more 
than a clearing house for: informa- 
tion. It collected facts and dissem- 
inated them. When requested to do 
so, it made recommendations. But 
it had no means of implementing 
them. The new Council changes the 
picture somewhat and gives us greater 
hope of really effective action on the 
perilous food front. 


Where the old Executive Commit- 
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The Year Past, The Year Ahead 
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tee consisted of individuals without 
any mandate from the countries from 
which they came, the World Food 
Council is made up of eighteen rep- 
resentatives of member countries cov- 
ering all regions of the world. Be- 
cause of this, FAO now has the means 
of working directly and continuous- 
ly with the governments of the coun- 
tries represented—something it did 
not have before. This gives us reason 
to hope that, in the coming year, 
fraught as it is with the gravest pos- 
sibilities, FAO may be able to trans- 
late its fact-finding and analyses into 
action. 


The establishment of the World 
Food Council made possible the con- 
tinuation of the functions of the In- 
ternational Emergency Food Council. 
This temporary organization of 35 
member nations was set up in 1946 
by a conference called by FAO to 
meet the desperate world food short- 
age. Sitting at FAO headquarters 
and financed by FAO funds, the 
IEFC has rendered vital service in 
determining allocations of exportable 
food surpluses and making appro- 
priate recommendations to the gov- 
ernments concerned. It also recom- 
mended allocations of fertilizers to 
enable food-deficit countries to in- 
crease their farm production. With- 
out the work of IEFC, the food situ- 
ation might be much worse than it 
is. [EFC as a separate organization 
was to be dissolved at the end of 
1947. As long as the needs exist, its 
functions will be continued through 
the World Food Council, with the 
same staff and the same leadership. 


The World Food Council arose 
from a proposal to establish a World 
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Food Board armed with full author- 
ity and the requisite funds to carry 
out its purposes. Although it has 
neither the powers nor the funds 
contemplated for the World Food 
Board, it is composed of representa- 
tives who can speak for their govern- 
ments, and when agreement is 
reached among them it is most prob- 
able that their recommendations will 
be followed by all countries. Also, 
if a country lacks farm machinery 
to step up its production, the World 
Food Council could tell it where such 
machinery could be found. And if 
money is needed to buy the machin- 
ery, the Council could put the coun- 
try in touch with international agen- 
cies concerning finance and help in 
the negotiations for a loan. 


W™ KNOWLEDGE of the facts con- 
cerning food is an essential 
prerequisite to needed action, whether 
in the domain of government or else- 
where. In 1947, FAO collected basic 
statistical information from member 
governments and issued periodic 
world food appraisals based on na- 
tional food balance sheets. FAO has 
continued with all the resources at 
its command to focus attention on the 
dangerous food situation. It sought 
to bring all the pertinent facts into 
the open. It strove to make the world 
more conscious of the food problem. 
Member governments were given the 
facts. And through the press, by 
means of films and radio broadcasts, 
and through other channels of pub- 


licity the vital facts were revealed to 


the world at*large. Supplementary 
information’ was’ sapplied through re- 
ports on basic commodities, giving 
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both the present position and prob- 
able future trends. 

Requests for missions to advise 
governments on the development of 
agriculture in relation to industrial 
and general economic development 
have also been met by FAO. A mis- 
sion of ten experts, the second of its 
kind (the first being a mission to 
Greece in 1946), was sent to Poland 
last year to work out proposals for 
the rehabilitation and development 
of agriculture and forestry in that 
country, with special emphasis on 
improved nutrition. This mission 
spent nine weeks in investigation, 
traveling through every one of the 
provinces. A preliminary report of 
its findings, with the appropriate rec- 
ommendations, has already been pre- 
sented to the government of Poland. 

As I write this account of our work 
in 1947, we are busy organizing an- 
other mission, which is to go to Siam 
to plan increased agricultural produc- 
tion there. 
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We are also sending some experts to 
Venezuela to help expand the pro- 
duction of oil-bearing seeds. 

HROUGHOUT THE PAST YEAR, FAO 

has promoted action on various 
fronts by getting national govern- 
ments together at international con- 
ferences. 

In Europe, national FAO commit- 
tees met together several times in 
1947 to exchange information and 
assess requirements for the recovery 
of food production and agriculture 
for the continent as a whole. 

To get the nations to increase rice 
production in Asia, FAO brought 
together a rice study group at Tri- 
vandrum, India. 

Field pests account for the loss of 
a large part of the sown food crops. 
Other pests destroy food in storage. 
Here, too, in trying to increase the 
amount of food available for human 
consumption, FAO sponsored a 27- 
nation meeting on infestation of 
stored foodstuffs. It was held in 
London in the summer of 1947. 

FAO sponsored a special confer- 
ence on cereals held in Paris, at 
which top-ranking agricultural off- 
cials of 40 nations made recommen- 
dations to governments aimed at in- 
creasing supplies of cereals available 
for export. 

To assist European nations to al- 
leviate the shortage of wood that was 
hampering their rebuilding efforts, 
FAO held the International Timber 
Conference, in Czechoslovakia. 

In March, a meeting was held in 
Rome at which information was col- 
lected and plans laid for a 1950 
World Census of Agriculture. 


A TREMENDOUSLY IMPORTANT AC- 
TIVITY, though one which is 
given little publicity, is the field work 
undertaken by FAO. On request by 
governments, we sent agricultural ex- 
perts to various countries to help 
modernize agricultural methods with 
the resources available on the spot. 
Including officials taken over from 
UNRRA, there were at the year’s end 
more than 50 experts engaged in this 
technical work in Eastern Europe, 
East Asia, the Middle East, and Latin 
America. 
FAO is working with Near East 
countries on irrigation from deep 





wells and irrigation-drainage prob- 
lems. It is working with the Peruvian 
government on establishing refriger- 
ation and storage facilities for the 
catch of the bonito fishermen. FAO 
has given advice to the governments 
of Iran, Czechoslovakia, China, and 
many other countries on their recon- 
struction and development programs. 

Special study projects have been 
undertaken by the technical divisions 
of FAO. To help nations solve the 
problem of clothing their people, a 
study has been started on world con- 
ditions and economic policies in re- 
lation to the chief national fiber. 

To provide breeders with a source 
of information on superior plant and 
animal stocks, FAO has started a 
world catalog of germ plasms. 

Similarly, fertilizers as a means of 
increasing soil fertility have been the 
subject of a special FAO study. 

Educating technicians and farm 
leaders in improved farm methods is 
another important field of FAO ac- 
tivity. During 1947 we conducted 
three field demonstration schools in 
Europe—one on hybrid corn, one on 
artificial insemination, a third on 
veterinary techniques. These schools 
were designed to give European ag- 
riculturists a chance to catch up on 
the progress made in their respective 
fields, from which they were cut off 
during the war. 


PREAMBLE TO THE 
FAO CONSTITUTION 
The nations accepting this 
Constitution, being determined 
to promote the common welfare 
by furthering separate and col- 
lective action on their part for 
the purposes of 
raising levels of nutrition and 
standards of living of the 
peoples under their respec- 
tive jurisdictions, 
securing improvements in the 
efficiency of the production 
and distribution of all food 
and agricultural products, 
bettering the condition of 
rural populations, and thus 
contributing -toward an ex- 
panding world economy, 
hereby establish the Food and 
Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations . . . 
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Realizing that more rapid results 
can often be obtained by regional col- 
laboration between countries which 
have closely similar resources and 
problems in agriculture, FAO has 
been concentrating more on regional 
activities and has made plans for 
their future development. 


No crossing the tnreshold of a 
new year, what are our plans 
and hopes for 1948? It is no exag- 
geration to say that our greatest 
hopes and therefore our immediate 
plans are tied very largely to the 
World Food Council. We remain 
with a food shortage of world mag- 
nitude. During the coming year 
many in Europe and Asia will die 
from the direct or indirect effects of 
food shortage. Even a bumper 1948 
harvest will not end the acute food 
shortage, which must continue for 
many years. Taking account of the 
expected increase in world popula- 
tion, food production must be in- 
creased by 110 per cent in the next 
25 years if sufficient food is to be 


The latest plans of the FAO in 
helping to increase the world’s food 
production includes the dispatch of 
special missions to the Middle East 
and to Siam, and the inauguration 
of new corn-growing tests in various 
parts of Europe. 

The Middle East mission will com- 
prise six FAO specialists, experts in 
irrigation, animal husbandry, and 
crop production, who will advise and 
aid the governments of Egypt, Iraq, 
Syria, and Lebanon on methods of 
increasing their agricultural produc- 
tion. 

FAO expects to hold a conference 
of Middle East governments in Cairo, 
early next month, at which final plans 
will be laid for an over-all program 
of technical assistance to countries 
of the region. 
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provided for all mankind. Only co- 
operative international action can 
prevent the direst calamities. 

That is why we place such stress 
on the World Food Council as the 
very centre of our plans and hopes. 
Through this new body, the efforts 
of FAO must be directed toward 
meeting the threat of widespread 
famine. The trend toward increasing 
scarcity must be arrested. Food sup- 
plies must be stretched to the utmost. 
Production programs must be in- 
itiated so that food rationing may 
be ended and levels of nutrition 
raised as early as possible. 

FAO’s program may be divided 
into three phases. 

e The first embraces the short-term 
problem of maximizing the amount 
of food available for human con- 
sumption between now and the sum- 
mer of this year. 

e The second or intermediate phase, 
which may cover four or five years, 
is to expand food production wher- 
ever possible and to make sure that 
the necessary supplies of fertilizers 


FAO Special Missions 


The agricultural and forestry mis- 
sion to Siam, comprising eight ex- 
perts from China, India, Indonesia, 
the United Kingdom and the United 
States, will spend about four months 
in Siam, studying methods of increas- 
ing rice production, developing and 
controlling water supplies, and im- 
proving the marketing and distribu- 
tion of farm products. The mission, 
which will leave early in January, is 
under the chairmanship of Dr. R. H. 
Walker, Dean and Director of the 
Agriculture Experiment Station of 
Utah State College. 


With a view to stepping up corn 
production in Europe, supplies of hy- 
brid corn seed are being sent to ex- 
perimental stations in Austria, Czech- 
oslovakia, Italy, Hungary, Poland, 
and Yugoslavia in time for spring 


and farm equipment are available. 
e The third phase is that of long- 
term agricultural development and 
improvement in nutritional standards, 
particularly in the less-developed 
areas of the world. Because all three 
phases are inter-connected, they can- 
not be separated for purposes of ac- 
tion and dealt with in succession. 
Work in all three phases must go 
forward simultaneously. 


Awe the raising of food, 

is intimately tied to other phases 
of economic and social activity. De- 
velopment of agriculture presupposes 
development of industry. Both are 
dependent on international financial 
aid. This is why FAO seeks the clos- 
est co-operation with the Economic 
and Social Council, the International 
Bank, the International Trade Or- 
ganization, and other United Nations 
agencies. Nothing less than the most 
energetic collaboration in these re- 
lated fields of activity will enable us 
to banish the grim spectre of hunger 
from the world. 


planting this year. Top-ranking scien- 
tists will report on the results of 
these field tests, work $n which was 
first begun at the Hybrid Corn Dem- 
onstration School at Bergame, Italy, 
last year. 

FAO has appointed Sir Pharoze 
Kharegat, formerly permanent secre- 
tary of the Ministry of Agriculture 
of the Government of India, as a 
temporary regional adviser for the 
Far East with special reference to 
India. 

This appointment is another step 
taken in establishing FAO regional 
offices throughout the world. Regional 
work is already under way in China, 
the Near East, and Europe. 
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HEN I LOOK BACK twelve 

months, I am frankly aston- 
ished at the progress which UNESCO 
has made in that time. It was not 
until the April meeting of the Ex- 
ecutive Board that the revised pro- 
gram and the detailed budget were 
ready for approval. Hence it is only 
in the last eight months that UN- 
ESCO could really begin active op- 


erations in regard to its program. 


In spite of the brevity of its ac- 
tive existence, UNESCO has already 
begun successful operations at al- 
most every point along its broad 
front of international education, 
science, and culture. 


The first General Conference de- 
cided—entirely rightly, in my per- 
sonal opinion—that UNESCO should 
undertake some activity in as many 
as possible of the fields of each of 
our four main subjects (education, 
science, culture, and mass com- 
munication) and _ should devote 
roughly equal attention to short- 
range and long-range projects. Un- 
til this policy is reversed, it is in- 
evitable that UNESCO should be a 
large organization (there are about 
600 persons in the Secretariat, at 
the time of writing); and, even if 
it were decided to limit the total 
number of its activities, the fact 
that UNESCO has four main fields 
to cover instead of only one or two 
will at least prevent it from ever 
being small. Given our mandate, and 
the size of our staff, our budget 
can only be regarded as just ade- 
quate; indeed, many activities ap- 
proved by the first session of the 
General Conference in Paris have 
had to be held in partial or total 
suspense for lack of competent peo- 
ple to direct or undertake them. 


In this review, in dealing with 
UNESCO’s program, I shall limit 
myself to the four comprehensive 
projects involving all or most of 
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UNESCO's subject-fields and to mass 
communication activities. 

The first of our comprehensive or 
“UNESCO-wide” projects is “Recon- 
struction and Rehabilitation,” the 
vitally urgent but short-term task 
which is, in the war-devastated 
countries, the pre-condition of all 
other UNESCO activities. 

After stimulating tne formation 
and obtaining the co-operation of an 
international body representing all 
the more important voluntary or- 
ganizations concerned in_ recon- 
struction, and after some preliminary 
field surveys of the needs of war- 
devastated countries, including tech- 
nical needs in mass communication 
as well as educational, scientific, and 
cultural needs, those needs are begin- 
ning to be met in a concrete way. 
Books for libraries, materials of all 
kinds for schools, scientific work- 
shops for laboratories, instruments 
for musicians, fellowships and train- 
ing scholarships for men and women, 
are being provided, to a small ex- 
tent from UNESCO’s own funds but 
mainly out of the more than $104,- 
000,000 worth of money and ma- 
terials already collected or promised 
through the efforts of the voluntary 
organizations. UNESCO has _ par- 
ticipated in some international youth 
camps. Further, it is drawing the at- 
tention of the United Nations Eco- 
nomic Commission for Europe, and 
other inter-governmental agencies 
concerned with problems of eco- 
nomic rehabilitation, to the import- 
ant implications of educational, 
scientific, and cultural reconstruc- 
tion in their task. 


ees “ FUNDAMENTAL EDUCATION” 
PROJECT has made much prog- 
ress in defining the aims and scope 
of fundamental education. UNESCO 
has participated with the Chinese 
Government in organizing a regional 
conference on the subject in China, 


and organized another in Mexico at 
the time of the General Conference, 
together with a special exhibition on 
the subject. The volume prepared 
last year—“Fundamental Education: 
Common Ground for All Peoples”— 
has been successfully published in 
English and French, and editions in 
Spanish, Portuguese, and Arabic are 


in preparation. Detailed schemes for: 


three pilot projects in Haiti, China, 
and British East Africa have been 
worked out. In the last-named region, 
preliminary work will begin im- 
mediately in one area in Nyasaland. 
In addition, a preliminary agree- 
ment has been reached whereby 
UNESCO will later advise on the 
educational aspects of the important 
and unique Groundnuts Scheme in 
Tanganyika territory, in which 
large numbers of non-literate Afri- 
cans will be resettled and trained 
in modern techniques of agriculture 
and of living. The convocation of a 
group of experts to 
methods of language teaching and of 
the use of auxiliary languages in- 
volved in an international attack on 
illiteracy have led to more adequate 
plans for dealing with the many 
linguistic problems involved in 
UNESCO’s program. 

The many-sided project for “Edu- 
cation in International Understand- 
ing” has begun to take shape. The 
first seminar on the subject has been 
held in Paris, attended by 79 ex- 
perts, administrators, and teachers 
from 31 different countries. Text- 
books are arriving from all parts 
of the world, and their analysis is 
beginning with a view to promoting 
better understanding of international 
problems, of removing sources of 
international friction, and of estab: 
lishing friendly images of other na- 
tions. We have begun a study of 


how international understanding is 
taught in the schools of our mem. 
ber nations. Finally we shave given 
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much thought to plans for extend- 
ing this project in many new and 
more fundamental ways in 1948. 
The project on “Tensions Affect- 
ing International Understanding” 
(formerly known as “Tensions Cru- 
cial to Peace”) has been more closely 
linked with “Education in Interna- 
tional Understanding” and expert 
aid has been enlisted which has de- 
fined its “scope much more clearly 
and fully. We have recently suc- 
ceeded in finding a suitable director, 
and can now hope to make rapid 
advances in this important field. 


| aa its fourth comprehensive 

project, the “Institute of the Hy- 
lean Amazon,” UNESCO has had 
the benefit of the full collaboration 
of the Brazilian Government, which 
summoned an important commission 
of the governments and _ inter-gov- 
ernmental organizations concerned 
with the problems, both scientific 
and social, of this vast region of 
equatorial forest. After a preliminary 
survey on the spot by members of 
the staff of UNESCO, the Commis- 
sion met in August and recommend- 
ed the setting up of the International 
Hylean Amazon Institute for research 
and survey in the area. 


Turning now to the media of 
mass communication, the highlight 
of activities in this field during 1947 
has been its Commission on Techni- 
cal Needs, which considered the 
technical needs in press, film, and 
radio of twelve war-devastated coun- 
tries, ten in Europe and two in 
Asia, on the basis of detailed field 
surveys and inquiries by question- 
naire and correspondence. The Com- 
mission has submitted a comprehen- 
sive and workmanlike set of recom- 
mendations covering the possible 
means of meeting the material needs 
of these countries in all three media, 
both: in’ the -ferm of raw material 
and equipment. Much attention is 
paid to the question of the technical 
training of workers in these fields, 
and reference is made to the cur- 
rency problem and possible ways 
of: overcoming it in the mass com- 
munications field. 


Also in connection with recon- 


struction, UNESCO has secured the 
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establishment of a considerable num- 
ber of fellowships to give profes- 
sional workers in the mass media 
from war-devastated countries a 
training in the most modern methods 
and techniques. 


UNESCO has participated in the 
work of the United Nations Sub- 
Commission on Freedom of Informa- 
tion and of the Press; and also in 
that of the United Nations Film 
Board, the first agency set up tu 
serve all the various United Nations 
organizations, notably in preparing 
world lists of films on education, 
science, and culture. In addition, 
arrangements have been made with 
many governmental film agencies 
and private film companies for the 
production by them of a large num- 
ber (over 100) of films on aspects 
of UNESCO’s program. In press and 
radio, much progress has been made 
with a view to securing publication 
and broadcasting through existing 
(national) channels of material con- 
cerned with UNESCO’s aims and 


program. 


sis LIMITATIONS of space prevent 

me from reviewing the activities 
of the centralized units which service 
the program, such as the Bureau 
for the Exchange of Persons, the 
detailed plan for co-ordination of 
fellowships and scholarships, and the 
Central Service for Documentation, 
including UNESCO’s own library 
and statistical branch: nor can I 
survey the activities of the section 
dealing with the various distinct and 
separate fields with which UNESCO 
is concerned—activities in educa- 
tion, natural sciences, social sciences, 
philosophy, and humanistic studies, 
arts and letters, and libraries and 
museums, but perhaps I may briefly 
summarize as follows: 


We have learned during our first 
year that UNESCO has neither any 
single major concrete task nor any 
single main field of activity. It is of 
necessity multiform and various, and 
must operate in a large number of 
different fields and through a large 
number of specialized channels and 
particular projects. However, its dif- 
ferent fields and separate projects 
must be co-ordinated and unified. 





Dr. Julian Huxley, Director-General of 
UNESCO. 


Although much remains to be done 
towards this end, much has already 
been accomplished. 

We are clarifying the general 
ideas underlying our program, we 
have accumulated a_ considerable 
number of working principles or 
guides to operation, and we have 
made real progress in devising an 
organization and methods of opera- 
tion and presentation which will 
promote co-ordinated and unified 
working. We have established many 
of the contacts, which will enable us 
to decentralize our work and to en- 


sure that the people of member na- 


tions participate to the fullest extent — 


in executing our program. Most im-- 
portant of all, and most encouraging, 
we have begun actual operation on 
a large scale and have tangible 
achievements to show in almost every 
sector of our program, and this in 
spite of having had in one year to 
prepare two programs and two 
budgets. Finally, we have been able 
to reach a clearer and broader view 
of the task ahead of us, and as a 
result we were able to prepare, for 
the approval of the second session 
of the General Conference in Mexice 
City, a program which I confidently 
assert is much better, both in general 
scope and in its detailed elaboration, 
than that presented for 1947. 
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URING 1947, the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development launched its operations 
along two main lines: as a lender 
and as a borrower. In so doing, the 
Bank began to fulfil the principal 
function for which it was created at 
Bretton Woods—to act as a bridge 
between government and private lend- 
ing, minimizing the risks of inter- 
national financing to private invest- 
ors and starting an invigorating flow 
of capital to member countries in 
acute need of productive equipment. 
The Bank made four loans: $250,- 
000,000 to France, $195,000,000 to 
the Netherlands, $40,000,000 to Den- 
mark, and $12,000,000 to Luxem- 
bourg—a total of $497,000,000. 

These loans were made for the spe- 
cific purposes of increasing produc- 
tion in countries disrupted by war, 
restoring their economic facilities to 
peacetime needs, and contributing to 
reconstruction of Europe as a whole. 
They illustrate the Bank’s policy of 
utilizing its resources so as to help 
bring about the greatest increase in 
productive output in the shortest pos- 
sible time. 

This does not mean that the Bank 
has lost sight of the other and equally 
important purpose which will moti- 
vate its long-range lending operations 
—namely, the development of un- 
tapped resources in the less developed 
areas of the world. The time will 
surely come when “development 
loans” assume a major role in the 
Bank’s operations. In giving priority 
to “reconstruction loans” during the 
past year, the Bank merely has fol- 
lowed that mandate of its Articles of 
Agreement which stipulates that the 
most useful and urgent projects, 
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large and small alike, shall be dealt 
with first. 


Development of the productive fa- 
cilities of less developed regions pre- 
sents both a challeng€ and an op- 
portunity. The magnitude of the field 
is such that the Bank cannot under- 
take the whole or even the larger part 
of the job alone. The full poten- 
tialities can be realized only by a 
wide resumption of private lending. 
In fact, by its charter, the Bank is 
authorized to make direct loans only 
when private capital is not available 
on reasonable terms to the borrower. 
In order to stimulate the flow of pri- 
vate capital, the Articles of Agree- 
ment also provide that the Bank may 
guarantee, in whole or in part, loans 
made by private investors through 
the usual investment channels. By 
the soundness of its own development 
loans, the Bank can set the standards 
of international financing, and so act 
as a permanent balance wheel for the 
far larger flow of private capital, 
which must play the major role in 
the development field. 


AN IMPORTANT FACTOR in ensuring 
that development loans prove 
productive is sound economic plan- 
ning on the part of borrowing coun- 
tries. This involves programs to 
achieve balanced budgets, monetary 
stability, relief from the forces of in- 
flation, and eventual equilibrium in 
balances of payments. In the formu- 
lation of sound financial policies, the 
Bank at all times is ready to play its 
part by supplying technical advice 
and assistance to potential borrowers. 
In the process of making its four 
loans to date, the Bank has inaugu- 


rated certain precepts which are 
healthy innovations in the history of 
international financing. 


e In the first place, thorough on-the- 
spot studies were made, both of the 
particular projects for which funds 
were sought and of the soundness of 
the national economy of the borrow- 
ing country. In cases where recon- 
struction plans will take several years 
to complete, the Bank’s policy has 
been to grant funds in the first in- 
stance only to cover the needs of a 
limited period. At the end of this 
period further loan applications can 
be considered in the light of actual 
progress achieved with the help of 
the initial loan. 


@ Second, the loans are earmarked 
for definite productive purposes. The 
proceeds are to be used for the pur- 
chase of such specific commodities 
as steel-mill equipment, locomotives, 
essential raw materials, and agricul- 
tural and industrial machinery—com- 
modities which can contribute direct- 
ly to an increase in production and 
therefore to the borrower’s capacity 
to repay the loan through export. 
Borrowing nations may use the pro- 
ceeds for purchases anywhere in the 
world. 


e Third, arrangements were made 
with borrowing countries whereby 
Bank observers insure that the goods 
purchased are put to the most effec- 
tive use in accordance with the loan 
agreements. The borrowing country, 
in addition, provides the Bank with 
full information on the extent to 
which the use of the loan contributes 
to the reconstruction of its whole 


national economy. Such a relation- 
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ship between the Bank and its bor- 
rowers is far closer than the usual 
one between creditor and debtor. It 
is made possible because the Bank is 
a co-operative institution, lending 
only to its members, all of whom 
have a common interest in the suc- 
cess of the Bank’s operations. 


e Finally, the terms of repayment 
are geared to the situation in each 
borrowing country so that too great 
a strain will not be placed upon its 
national economy. No amortization 
payments are called for, for a number 
of years, and after this period amor- 
tization remains at a light rate grad- 
ually rising to a scale sufficient to 
retire the loan at maturity. 


HE BANK assumed its role as bor- 
rower on July 15, when two 
bond issues totalling $250,000,000 
were sold to private investors on the 
United States market. It is from such 
issues of its own securities that the 
Bank must obtain the major part of 
its lending funds. The Bank’s suc- 
cess, as foreseen by the Bretton 
Woods agreements, will depend upon 
the willingness of private investors 
throughout the world to make funds 
available for productive loans. As 
conditions improve, it is contem- 
plated that issues of the Bank’s se- 
curities will be sold on the markets 
of other countries as well as in the 
United States. 


The first offering of International 
Bank bonds was‘ handled by some 
1,700 securities dealers, a far greater 
number than had ever before par- 





John J. McCloy, President of the Inter- 
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ticipated in a single distribution. The 
bonds were bought by banks, insur- 
ance companies, and by private in- 
dividuals in all forty-eight states of 
the United States. Investors in 
France, Belgium, Italy, Canada, Ar- 
gentina, Panama, and Cuba, through 
dealers in the United States, also 
took part in the subscription. 


P THE COMING YEAR, the form in 
which the projected European re- 
covery program emerges from dis- 
cussions of the so-called Marshall 
Plan will, of course, have a direct 
bearing on the Bank’s operations. 
The furnishing of food, fuel, and raw 
materials under such a_ program, 
along with co-operative efforts among 
the countries concerned which are 
concomitants to outside aid, would 
greatly increase the productive po- 
tentialities of Europe as a whole and 
consequently augment the productiv- 
ity of Bank loans to the European 
area. The Bank considers all loan 
applications on their merits; and, 
when specific additional projects are 
presented to the Bank, it will be pos- 
sible to determine to what extent its 
resources may be increased by new 
issues of its securities. 

Within the limits of its resources, 
the Bank can continue to make pro- 
ductive loans to any of its 45 mem- 
ber nations for either reconstruction 
or development projects. The Bank 
is precluded from making or denying 
loans to achieve political objectives, 
and political conditions are taken 
into account only if they become so 
acute as to affect economic condi- 
tions and prospects for repayment. 
The fundamental consideration in the 
making of any loan is its economic 
soundness. By guiding international 
investment into economically sound 
channels, the International Bank aims 
to help create a climate of confidence 
in which the United Nations may 
solidify the economic foundations of 
peace. 


INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR RECONSTRUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT 


Purposes: to assist in the reconstruction and development of territories of members by facilitating the in- 
vestment of capital for productive purposes; to promote private foreign investment and to provide loans out 
of its own capital for productive purposes; to promote the balanced growth of international trade and the 


maintenance of equilibrium in the balance of payments. 
Established on December 27, 1945, when representatives of member countries whose quotas amounted to 80 


per cent of the Fund’s resources had deposited their ratifications of the Articles of Agreement drawn up at 
the Bretton Woods Conference in July 1944. 
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cr Is particularly fitting that the 
first appearance of the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund in the pages 
of the Unitep Nations BULLETIN 
should be in connection with a re- 
view of the accomplishments of 1947, 
since one of the important steps taken 
by the Fund during this past year has 
been the approval by our Governors 
and the United Nations General As- 
sembly of an agreement with the 
United Nations, defining the terms 
on which the two organizations 
should co-operate. This agreement, 
which is discussed in more detail 
below, is the outward and visible 
symbol of the true spirit of co-opera- 
tion and mutual respect which exists 
between the two organizations. 

While this article is supposed to 
review events of 1947, I must take 
the liberty of going back a few days 
before the beginning of that year in 
order to give a proper perspective. 
It was on December 18, 1946, that 
the Fund published a schedule of of- 
ficial par values for the currencies 
of 32 of its members. 

The determination of a satisfactory 
pattern of exchange rates is at any 
time a difficult problem. The prob- 
lem is immeasurably more difficult 
after the havoc and disruption of 
war, when production, trade, and 
prices are in a process of adjustment 
to peacetime conditions. The Fund, 
in such abnormal conditions, did not 
think it advisable to encourage a gen- 
eral revision of exchange rates. 

The . establishment of these par 
values set the stage for the com- 
mencement of active operations by 
the Fund on March 1, 1947. 
| Thus, from the opening of opera- 
tions to the end of 1947, it has been 
only ten months since the Fund has 
actually been in a position to make 
its resources available to its mem- 
bers. Up to the end of November, 
the Fund had consummated some 
twenty transactions with seven of its 
members. These transactions in- 
volved, for the most part, sales of 
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United States dollars to these mem- 
bers, payment being received by the 
Fund in the member’s currency. 
Through these transactions the 
Fund made available to its members 
nearly $435,000,000 and £1,500,000. 
These figures are not large when 
compared with the present needs of 
member countries, but it must be re- 
membered that the monetary re- 
sources of the Fund were not de- 
signed to do more than ease condi- 
tions temporarily so that curative 
measures will have an opportunity 


to take hold. 


UT THE Funp believes that its 

most useful contribution towards 
the establishment and maintenance of 
exchange stability will be made by 
means of close relationships based 
on mutual confidence and respect 
which it is seeking to establish with 
its members. The first purpose of 
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The Fund: First Year of Operations 


the Fund, as stated in its Articles of 
Agreement, is the promotion of “in- 
ternational monetary co-operation 
through a permanent institution 
which provides the machinery for 
consultation and collaboration on in- 
ternational monetary problems,” and 
it is our aim and endeavor so to ful- 
fil this purpose that all member coun- 
tries will be satisfied that their eco- 
nomic problems are being considered 
with full understanding and that the 
whole family of the Fund is contrib- 
uting towards finding the best solu- 
tion. 

With this end in view, official rep- 
resentatives of the Fund have visited 
in the last year 25 of the Fund’s 45 
member nations. These visits have 
been far more than casual contacts; 
they have been occasion for a close 
consultation between the top officials 
of the Fund and the monetary au- 
thorities of the member governments 
regarding all phases of each coun- 
try’s foreign exchange and currency 
problems. Through these visits the 
Fund has received information and 
opinions which are invaluable in con- 
ducting its affairs and in deciding on 
action to be taken. In addition, the 
Fund has been able to assist and ad- 
vise members in the conduct of their 
own financial affairs, giving them the 
benefit of the unbiased and non- 
political technical competence of the 
Fund organization, so that they could 
be better equipped to meet the obli- 
gations involved in Fund member- 
ship. 

Staff missions have been sent to 
many member countries to work out 
with their governments legislative 
and administrative programs of 
monetary reform, reduction of ex- 
change controls, and general im- 
provement of their financial situation. 

Thus, with the aid and assistance 
of the Fund, which has been given 
without publicity that might be un- 
welcome to the Government con- 
cerned, these Members have been 
able to improve their monetary and 
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exchange practices to a degree which 
will contribute to the general im- 
provement of the international finan- 
cial situation. 

It is this program of technical ad- 
vice and assistance which formed the 
basis of the Fund’s statement of pol- 
icy on this subject before the Co- 
ordination Committee during the 
summer of this past year. 


The Fund also, on invitation, con- 
tributed its advice and technical staff 
to the Committee on European Eco- 
nomic Co-operation in its financial 
and monetary discussions. 


During the course of the year, the 
Fund has studied a number of prob- 


lems which have faced its members 
either collectively or individually. 
Perhaps the most important of these 
have been those studies in connec- 
tion with the various multiple cur- 
rency practices which have developed 
through the world and those in con- 
nection with the problems of gold. It 
was in the light of the studies made 
on this last subject that the Fund on 
June 18 sent to all its Members a 
letter requesting them to co-operate 
in the elimination of gold transac- 
tions at premium prices, a practice 
which had grown in volume and 
which, it was felt, might contribute 
to the undermining of exchange sta- 
bility. 


iy SEPTEMBER 1947, the Second 
Annual Conference of the Board 
of Governors of the Fund took place 
in London. At that meeting Finland 
was elected a member of the Fund. 
Upon completion of Finland’s ac- 
ceptance, the total membership in the 
Fund will be brought up to 46 na- 
tions. The Board of Governors wel- 
comed observers at the meeting from 
the United Nations, the International 
Labor Organization, and UNRRA. 


During the course of the Septem- 
ber meeting, the Governors gave final 
approval to the draft agreement be- 
tween the Fund and the United Na- 
tions. This agreement is somewhat 
different in form from those nego- 
tiated between the United Nations 
and other specialized agencies, re- 
flecting differences in function and 
organization between them and the 
Fund. Nevertheless the agreement is 
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an expression of the working partner- 
ship which the Fund feels is essential 
to continue between its technical spe- 
cialized organization and the more 
general international agency which 
is the United Nations. 


To emphasize our views in this 
connection, I can do no better than 
to repeat, mutatis mutandis, the re- 
marks recently made by the Manag- 
ing Director, Camille Gutt, regarding 
relations between the Fund and the 
projected International Trade Organ- 
ization: 


“According to whether or not the 
United Nations and the International 
Monetary Fund act in good under- 
standing together, they will be of 
mutual help to each other or they 
will be in conflict with each other. 
It goes without saying that the first 
alternative is not only desirable but 
indispensable. The United Nations 
alone will not be able to settle the 
economic problems of the world; nor 
will the International Monetary Fund 
alone; nor the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development 
alone. There must be a common un- 
derstanding, an over-all view. It has 
always been necessary; it is still 
more so today than at the time your 
work began. The world situation has 
deteriorated in the past year. There 
is no concealing it. It has deterior- 
ated from the political point of view 
—and that, nearly always, reacts on 
the economic situation — because 
many hopes which were, rightly or 
wrongly, entertained, have not been 
fulfilled. It has deteriorated from the 
economic point of view because cir- 
cumstances have by themselves been 
unfavorable—bad crops, shortages of 
raw material and fuel—and because 
of trade and payments difficulties. 
This is an additional reason why a 
great, a very great combined effort 
of all international organizations— 
each acting in its proper field—will 
be necessary to help the world econ- 
omy to rise and move forward again. 

“We believe it to be most essential 
that our organizations understand 
one another so that they may most 
effectively work together. Even in a 
world making rapid progress in re- 
covery, this would have been neces- 
sary. Under present conditions, when 


so many countries are facing a crit 
ical international-payments problem, 
it is indispensable that the economic 
problems which we all face should 
be tackled boldly and with good will, 
by the countries themselves and by 
all international organizations.” 


I HAVE BEEN ASKED to look ahead 
in this article to our plans for 
the next year. This is a most difficult 
task, since, to a large extent, the 
Fund is not master of its own activi- 
ties. It must respond to the problems 
which exist at any given time, trying 
to anticipate those which may occur 
as best it can. 


Obviously, the effectiveness of the 
Fund’s work will depend in large 
part on the progress of political 
stabilization throughout the world. 
Without firm control by each govern- 
ment of the fortunes of its own coun- 
try and people, the financial aid 
which the Fund can give would be 
wasted. The Fund may be able to 
help achieve such political stability 
in countries where this reflects mone- 
tary or exchange difficulties. 


The Fund has had to begin its op- 
erations during a very critical period 
in international financial relations. 
We might have waited for better 
times, until the situation was more 
stable. It has been sometimes said 
that the Fund is a fair-weather ship. 
Perhaps so; but if a fair-weather 
ship, by taking some chances, can 
save a number of lives in the midst 
of a storm, you will agree with me 
that it should try to do so. This is 
why we began our work in spite of 
the harsh and unfavorable economic 
climate. I do not regret this decision 
to go ahead. It is surely better to do 
something helpful now, incomplete 
and imperfect though it may be, than 
to wait for better conditions, the ar- 
rival of which, by our inaction, may 
be delayed still longer. Never has the 
French proverb been more true: “Le 
mieux est Tennemi du bien.” 


It is in this spirit, and in confi- 
dence of the ultimate outcome of our 
present difficulties, that the Fund is 
looking forward to 1948 as a year of 
greater service not only to its mem- 
bers but to the whole community of 
nations united for peace. 











ICAO Charts Its Course 


v Is JUST THREE YEARS since the 

representatives of 54 nations met 
at Chicago to consider the problems 
international air transport was cre- 
ating and would be likely to create 
in the years after the war, as well as 
to consider what form international 
co-operation should take in facing 
the problems. 

During these three years war has 
come to an end, the concept of an 
international organization for the de- 
velopment of international air trans- 
port has come to life, the volume of 
traffic moved by air each month has 
more than doubled, reaching more 
than ten times the highest pre-war 
level, and ICAO has passed through 
a provisional to a permanent status. 
The International Civil Aviation Or- 
ganization came into being on April 
4, 1947, when the Convention on In- 
ternational Civil Aviation, drawn up 
at Chicago, was ratified by 26 mem- 
ber states. ICAO superseded its in- 
terim predecessor, the Provisional 
International Civil Aviation Organi- 
zation, which the Chicago Conference 
set up to act until the permanent or- 
ganization would be established. 

The Provisional Organization, at 
the end of its life, had attained a 
membership of 49 states. The Per- 
manent Organization already has 46, 
who in the aggregate operate well 
over 90 per cent of the world’s inter- 
national air transport. Italy has been 
admitted with the approval of the 
United Nations General Assembly, 
and an application by Austria has 
heen approved by the General As- 
sembly and now waits only on action 
by the next Assembly of ICAO. 

As a new organization, it is nat- 
ural that much of the energies of 
ICAO have been devoted during the 
past year to laying a sound founda- 
tion for the permanent structure. 


One month after ICAO was officially 
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established the first Assembly was 
convened at Montreal, and was at- 
tended by delegates from 36 contract- 
ing states and observers from eleven 
non-contracting states and seven in- 
ternational organizations. The As- 
sembly approved the plans for the 
new organization. It elected a Coun- 
cil of 21 nations, including represen- 
tatives of every continent. The As- 
sembly approved a budget of $2,600,- 
000 for the 1947-48 fiscal year. It 
studied a draft multilateral agreement 
on the exchange of commercial rights 
in international air transport, and 
decided to call a special meeting to 
consider the subject further. It ap- 


International Civil Aviation 
Organization 


Purpose: is to study problems 
of international civil aviation 
and the establishment of inter- 
national standards and _ regula- 
tions for civil aviation. 


Established: on April 4, 1947, 
when 28 states ratified the Con- 
vention on International Civil 
Aviation, drawn up at the Chi- 
cago Civil Air Conference on 
December 7, 1944. ICAO took 
the place of the Provisional In- 
ternational Civil Aviation Or- 
ganization, established in June 


1945. 


proved the preparation of a number 
of economic and statistical studies on 
such subjects as double taxation of 
airlines, air mail, and airport charges. 
It considered measures to speed the 
adoption of uniform technical stand- 
ards affecting air navigation. It ex- 
tended plans for international financ- 
ing of air navigation facilities on in- 
ternational air routes where required, 





and set up a small fund to be used 
for such purposes in emergencies 
until international arrangements for 
more permanent financing could be 
agreed upon. 

The ICAO Assembly approved an 
agreement with the United Nations, 
by which the organization was recog- 
nized as a specialized agency and the 
future co-operation of the two organi- 
zations was assured. A close relation- 
ship has been maintained, and ac- 
tivities in the economic and statis- 
tical fields as well as administrative 
procedures are co-ordinated through 
the United Nations Consultative Com- 
mittee and otherwise. 

Immediately following the Assem- 
bly’s adjournment, the newly consti- 
tuted Council met for the ‘first time, 
elected its president, and appointed 
Dr. Albert Roper, Secretary-General 
of the Provisional Organization and 
Secretary-General of the International 
Commission for Air Navigation, as 
Secretary-General of ICAO. After a 
short summer recess the Council re- 
convened and has remained in con- 
tinuous session since, busy on its 
heavy budget of work. 


7 BROAD ORGANIZATIONAL PAT- 
TERN of ICAO has now been es- 
tablished. The Council is aided in 
its work by six committees: on air 
transport, air navigation, joint sup- 
port of air navigation facilities, in- 
ternational convention, law, and fi- 
nance. The Secretariat, which pre- 
pares material for the Council and 
committees and for the numerous 
specialized meetings, and performs 
the administrative functions, is di- 
rected by a Secretary-General and a 
deputy, and is divided into three sec- 
tions: economic, technical, and ad- 
ministrative, each section being head- 
ed by an assistant secretary-general. 

Since the meeting of the Assembly 
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in May, a series of regional air navi- 
gation and division meetings have 
carried on the work begun by the 
Provisional Organization. Regional 
air navigation meetings were held in 
Lima for the South American Region, 
and in Rio de Janeiro for the South 
Atlantic. Such meetings had been 
held .for five other regions during 
the preceding fifteen months. These 
meetings considered requirements in 
their respective regions for air navi- 
gation facilities and services, and 
reached decisions designed to make 
flying in both regions safer, more 
economical, and more regular. 

The Legal Committee, which met 
in Brussels in September, reached 
agreement on the text of a Conven- 
tion concerning the recording of 
rights in aircraft, including those of 
mortgages. This Convention will be 
submitted to the second ICAO As- 
sembly next June, for formal adop- 
tion and subsequent adherence by the 
various nations. The question of 
rights in aircraft has been a conten- 
tious one for nearly 20 years. The 
new Convention, when generally 
adopted, will simplify the financing 
of aircraft purchases by improving 
the security afforded by lien on the 
aircraft. 

In the technical field, a meeting of 
the Aerodromes, Air Routes, and 
Ground Aids Division was held in 


Montreal in October, and dealt, 


among other matters, with the classi- 
fication of aerodromes and the stand- 
ardization of aerodrome lighting. 

A meeting at Geneva in November 
worked on the preparations of a 
multilateral agreement to define the 
extent of the rights of international 










‘ 
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airlines to establish routes and carry 
traffic. This was the fourth meeting 
designed to achieve this end to be 
held in a period of three years; and 
it proved, as on the previo occa- 
sions, that existing national views 
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Distinguished for his many years of 
service to aeronautics, Dr. Edward War- 
ner was a leading figure in the develop- 
ment of ICAO from its beginning. After 
serving as President of the Interim Coun- 
cil of the organization in its provisional 
stage, Dr. Warner is now President of 
the ICAO Council, which, among other 
responsibilities, creates standards for in- 
ternational air navigation. 


varied too widely to permit the prep- 
aration of a generally acceptable text. 


A’ THE BEGINNING of 1948, then, 
ICAO finds itself organized on 


== 


*, . . the future development of international civil aviation can greatly help to create 
and preserve friendship and understanding among the nations and peoples of the 
world, yet its abuse can become a threat to the general security; and 

‘... it is desirable to avoid friction and to promote that co-operation between nations 
and pecples upon which the peace of the world depends. . . .” 


From the Preamble to the ICAO Convention. 


a permanent basis without the dis- 
advantages inherent in a provisional 
body. It may now devote itself in 
full measure to the problems con- 
fronting international air transport. 
A regional meeting for the African- 
Indian Ocean is scheduled for this 
year, as are meetings on statistics, 
maps, and charts, personnel licens- 
ing, rules of the air and air traffic 
control, airline operational require- 
ments, airworthiness of aircraft; com- 
munications, and facilitation of air 
transport through the simplification 
on the paper work pertaining to the 
international movement of aircraft 
and their occupants. There will be 
an intensive review of all that has 
been done in the past two years on 
the technical side as a formal adop- 
tion of the ICAO standards by which 
the contracting states are to guide 
their own practices. 

It is hoped that the program for 
thirteen ocean weather stations in the 
North Atlantic will be completely im- 
plemented during 1948. This is the 
international network of which the 
United States Coast Guard cutter 
Bibb, which rescued 69 men and 
women from the North Atlantic last 
autumn, was a component. 

There is likely to be need for fur- 
ther action for the joint support of 
air navigation services along the lines 
of the existing weather ship program 
and the present agreement which 
maintains a Loran (Long Range Aid 
to Navigation) Station at Vik, Ice- 
land, at the joint expense of two 
North American and four European 
countries for the service of North 


Atlantic ffights. 
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WHO: Activities and Prospects 


by Dr. Frank A. Calderone 


Director of WHO Interim Commission Headquarters 


HE RECENT CHOLERA INCIDENT 

highlights the effectiveness of 
the World Health Organization’s op- 
erations, and shows that what was 
spectacularly done in 1947 can be 
repeated in the future, should it be 
necessary. 

WHO must remain in an interim 
stage until 26 United Nations have 
signed its Constitution. To date. 
eighteen have ratified it: Canada, 
China, Egypt, Ethiopia, Haiti, Iran, 
Iraq, Liberia, the Netherlands, New 
Zealand, Norway, Saudi Arabia, 
Siam, Sweden, Syria, the Union of 
South Africa, the United Kingdom, 
and Yugoslavia. In addition, the 
Constitution has been approved by 
Albania, Austria, Finland, Ireland, 
Italy, Switzerland, and Trans-Jordan. 

Within six months after the 26th 
United Nations Member has ratified 
the Constitution, the Interim Com- 
mission will call a World Health 
Assembly.’ This is to be held in the 
Western Hemisphere, at a site fixed 
by Dr. Andrija Stampar, of Yugo- 
slavia, Chairman of the Interim 
Commission. 

Meanwhile, the Interim Commis- 
sion’s technical program has prog- 
ressed in a number of important 
fields. For example, WHO has as- 
sumed numerous technical respon- 
sibilities of former international 
health organizations: the Health Or- 
ganization of the League of Nations, 
the Office International d’Hygiene 
Publique, and UNRRA’s Health Di- 
vision. 

A technical publications program 
covering such matters as epidemiol- 
ogy, health legislation, and the work 
of expert committees has been es- 
tablished, and is now in full opera- 
tion. The publications include the 
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Bulletin of the World Health Or- 
ganization, the Digest of Health Leg- 
islation, the Chronicle of the World 
Health Organization, Official Rec- 
ords of the World Health Organi- 
zation, the Weekly Epidemiological 
Record, and the Epidemiological and 
Vital Statistics Report. 

During the past year, eleven Ex- 
pert Committees have been organ- 
ized, specializing in various phases 
of technical, medical, and public 
health work. Some of these Expert 
Committees are concentrating on 
such diseases as malaria, yellow 
fever, tuberculosis, and venereal 
diseases. Another Expert Committee 
has met to revise the existing Inter- 
national Lists of Diseases and Causes 
of Death. There are Expert Commit- 
tees on Biological Standardization 
and for the Unification of Pharma- 
copoeias. The Expert Committee on 
International Epidemic Control has 
not yet met, but that on Quarantine 
was called into special session dur- 
ing the cholera outbreak in Egypt 
to consider the application of inter- 
national quarantine controls. An 
eight-day field inspection of the Suez 
and Red Sea areas has been made by 
the Expert Sub-Committee for the 
Revision of the Pilgrimage Clauses 
of the International Sanitary Con- 
ventions, and has resulted in pro- 
posed revisions of those clauses. 


Or of the most interesting of 

WHO?’s activities is its world- 
wide fellowship program. Under this 
$1,500,000 program, WHO has al- 
ready selected 200 candidates from 
nine countries and placed them for 
special studies in Belgium, Canada, 


Czechoslovakia, Finland, France, 
Hungary, the Netherlands, Poland, 
Sweden, Switzerland, the U.S.S.R., 
the United Kingdom, and the United 
States. So that the war-devastated 
countries may be brought abreast of 
important medical and public health 
developments, the program is help- 
ing to train 38 Fellows from China, 
32 from Czechoslovakia, 57 from 
Poland, 35 from Yugoslavia, 10 from 
Finland, and others from Greece, 
Korea, and the Philippines. 

WHO has also been aiding the 
health authorities of China, Ethiopia, 
and Greece by providing field serv- 
ices, and additional missions have 
been set up in Italy, Poland, Austria, 
and Hungary. 


Herr it was WHO’s assistance 

to the Egyptian public health 
authorities in fighting cholera which 
perhaps demonstrated most graphic- 
ally in 1947 how nations can co-op- 


WORLD HEALTH 
ORGANIZATION 


Purpose: “the attainment by all 
peoples of the highest possible 
level of health,” because such 
health “is fundamental to the 
attainment of peace and security 
and is dependent upon the full- 
est co-operation of individuals 


and States.” 

Established in June-July 1946, 
when an International Health 
Conference concluded the sign- 
ing of the charter of the World 
Health Organization, the appoint- 
ment of an Interim Commission, 
and the transfer to WHO of the 
work of the Office international 
d’Hygiene publique of Paris. 
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A Message from 

Dr. Brock Chisholm, 
Executive Secretary of WHO's 
Interim Commission: 


The goal set for the World Heath Organization by 
its Constitution is the enjoyment of the highest attain- 
able standard of health by every human being, without 
distinction of race, religion, political belief, or eco- 


nomic or social condition. During 1947, WHO’s In- 
terim Commission worked in many ways toward this 
end. The cholera outbreak in Egypt provided the most 
dramatic example of international co-operation by 
health officials, and WHO's assignment included pro- 
curing enough vaccines to inoculate nearly 5,000,000 
persons. In less spectacular fashion, Expert Commit- 
tees and some 200 Fellows were building bridges of 


erate against a common disease dan- 
ger. In this case, cholera was con- 
fined within Egypt, and was brought 
under control within two months. 
This is the first time in medical 
history that an epidemic which 
spread at the rate of more than a 
thousand new cases a day has been 


checked in so short a time. Egypt 
and its neighbors received more than 
32 tons of vaccine, blood plasma, and 
other supplies urgently needed from 
the treatment and prevention of 
cholera. 

However, all these efforts could not 
have succeeded in themselves, had it 
not been for the excellent organiza- 
tion of the Egyptian public health 


good-will across many international boundaries. 





authorities and their prompt and ef- 
ficient utilization of all public health 
measures. 

Through the efforts of the WHO 
Headquarters Office in New York, 
more than 5,000,000 cubic centi- 
metres of cholera vaccine were 
shipped by air. Drug manufacturers 
in the United States supplied ap- 
proximately 3,000,000 cubic centi- 
metres from new production to meet 
the emergency. China made available 
2,000,000 cubic centimetres of vac- 
cine to Egypt, and some 3,200,000 
cubic centimetres were offered by 
Indo-China, Japan, and Southern 
Korea. Vaccine was also supplied to 
Egypt by the governments of Brazil, 
France, Iran, Iraq, Italy, the Nether- 
lands, Switzerland, Tunisia, the Uni- 


ted Kingdom, the U.S.S.R., and the 
United States. 

Meanwhile, WHO will continue to 
give the same international public 
health services which it offered dur- 
ing 1947. At all times it is prepared 
for international disease menaces, 
such as the recent cholera outbreak 
in Egypt. And, as in the case of this 
outbreak, WHO stands ready to 
throw into any emergency all of its 
resources. 

In 1948 WHO will continue to be 
engaged in many important activities. 
The fifth session of the Interim Com- 
mission is to meet in Geneva in 
January. Then, if the necessary rati- 
fications are received in time, the 
first World Health Assembly will be 
held in the late spring. 


“Health is a state of complete physical, mental, and social well-being and not merely 


the absence of disease or infirmity. 


“The enjoyment of the highest attainable standard of health is one of the fundamental 
rights of every human being without distinction of race, religion, political belief, economic 


or social condition.” 
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From Preamble to WHO Constitution. 











IRO 


Outlook for Refugees 


by Wilham Hallam Tuck 


j ien sTAFF of the Preparatory Com- 
mission for the International Ref- 
ugee Organization enters the year 
1948 with the sobering reflection that 
the fate of approximately 1,500,000 
refugees and displaced persons 
around the world hinges upon the 
success of its efforts. 

I know that throughout the organi- 
zation there exists a deep sense of the 
urgency of our task, an awareness of 
the shocking fact that many of the 
men, women, and children for whom 
we are responsible are spending their 
third winter since the end of the war 
in the twilight existence of displaced 
persons camps in Germany, Austria, 
Italy, and the Middle East. 

For some, the best solution during 
the next twelve months will be in 
repatriation and a return to their 
countries of origin. Others will suc- 
ceed in becoming firmly established 
in their present countries of refuge so 
that they no longer will require our 
assistance. 

But for the rest—the 800,000 to 
1,000,000 persons who refuse to re- 
turn to their homelands because they 
have well-founded fears that they 
would find there only persecution or 
a way of life unendurable to them, 
and who cannot be absorbed into 
the war-devastated middle-European 
economies—for this great number, 
opportunities for resettlement in 
Western Europe and overseas must 
be found. That is the core of our 
problem. 


r 1947, a start was made towards 

finding a solution. During the 
first six months, the Preparatory 
Commission met at Geneva and Laus- 
anne to lay down administrative and 
operating principles for IRO itself, 
which was to have been established 
as an operating agency by midyear. 


30. 


By July 1, however, only six govern- 
ments had completed the ratification 
of the Constitution for which thirty 
of them had voted in the General 
Assembly in December 1946, IRO 
could not be established without the 
unconditional adherence of fifteen 
members of the United Nations. But 
the needs of displaced persons could 
not be deferred for legal formalities. 
UNRRA and the Inter-Governmental 
Committee on Refugees, the two agen- 
cies which had been caring for them, 
were to end their activities by July 1. 
Accordingly, the Preparatory Com- 
mission assumed full responsibility 
for the refugee task with limited con- 
stitutional support and inadequate 
financial resources. 

By the end of the year, two more 
nations had joined the Preparatory 
Commission of IRO unconditionally 
and several others had initiated steps 
to do so. It now seems reasonably 
certain that IRO will be established 
during the first months of 1948. 


In its six months of operational 
life, the Preparatory Commission has 
cared for an average of 650,000 per- 
sons a month in camps in Germany, 
Austria, Italy, and the Middle East. 
It has re-established over 100,000 
other persons through repatriation to 
Eastern European countries, and ar- 
ranged resettlement, largely in the 
countries of Western Europe, but sub- 
stantial numbers have been admitted 
as immigrants in North and South 
America and smaller groups in Africa 
and Australia. It has offered legal 
and administrative help to some 800,- 
000 others who have found it pos- 
sible to exist without material help 
from any agency. 

More important, perhaps, than 
these operational accomplishments, 
the Preparatory Commission has com- 








William Hallam Tuck, Executive Secre- 
tary of the Preparatory Commission of 
IRO, was a member of the American Re- 
lief Administration after the First World 
War. In 1940 he was American repre- 
sentative in Helsinki for the Finnish Re- 
lief Fund, and has also been engaged in 
postwar relief work in Japan. 


pleted the difficult task of welding 
the assets and part of the personnel 
of the two predecessor organizations 
into one new agency. It has found, 
in the course of this trying period, 
experience on which to base its plans 
for the future. 

IRO and its Preparatory Commis- 
sion can lay plans for the solution 
of the problem. It can present those 
plans for consideration by member 
governments. It can implement those 
plans once they are approved. Au- 
thority to approve them, however, 
rests not with the staff of an agency 
but with the people of the United 
Nations, acting through their repre- 
sentatives on the Preparatory Com- 
mission or the General Council of 


IRO after it is established. 


c costs about $135 a year to main- 
tain a displaced person in camp 
in the United States zone of Ger- 
many, where more than half of them 
are living at present. At the end of 
the year, an individual so maintained 
is one year older but not one step 
nearer permanent re-establishment as 
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a useful, productive citizen of the 
world. It costs about $200 to move 
a refugee from Germany to North 
America, $240 to South America, 
$400 to Australia, and only about 
$20 to countries in Western Europe. 
Once resettled, the individual is no 
longer a charge on public funds, but 
is in a position to contribute to world 
economy instead. The name of “dis- 
placed person” has left him forever. 
Justification for a greater initial ex- 
penditure for resettlement is obvious, 
and it is toward that goal that all our 
plans for 1948 are set. 


Four steps are necessary. We 
must: 
@ Obtain a clear definition of our 
task by reducing or cutting off the 
intake of new refugees. 
@ Find sufficient reseitlement oppor- 
tunities for all refugees for whom 
emigration is the only humane solu- 
tion. 
@ Work out the procedures for im- 
plementing a resettlement movement 


‘equitably both for refugees and the 


countries of reception. 

@ Obtain from member governments 
the financial resources to carry out 
mass resettlement movements. 


The first point arises from a realis- 
tic appraisal of the present situation. 
iRO, according to its Constitution, is 
to be a “non-permanent” organiza- 
tion. It was called into being pri- 
marily to solve the then-existing post- 
war displaced persons problem. Its 
limited resources will be strained to 
the utmost to meet that problem. And 
yet the mandate of IRO, a definition 
of the classes of persons eligible to 
receive its assistance, is so broad that 
it is now being forced to assume re- 
sponsibility for new refugees from 
the postwar social political disturb- 
ances in Europe at a rate which makes 
it difficult to finance re-establishment 
movements, the only activity promis- 
ing a permanent solution, within the 
available resources. 

Any thought of denying aid to bona 
fide refugees is distasteful. And yet, 
IRO cannot offer sanctuary to all 
those who have legal claim to its 
services unless its financial resources 
are vastly increased. Failing that, its 
responsibilities must be reduced, pos- 
sibly by the establishment of a dead- 
line after which no new refugees 
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could be accepted as the responsibil- 
ity of the organization. It must be 
one or the other: a continuing ex- 
pensive program of care and main- 
tenance for all eligible applicants, or 
a concentrated effort to resettle war- 
time refugees, and only the member 
governments of IRO can decide 
which it is to be. 


In any case, the rate of resettle- 
ment must be vastly increased during 
1948, Again, we must turn to the 
nations for help and ask them to ac- 
cept refugees as immigrants on gen- 
erous terms—as family units instead 
of as individuals recruited solely on 
the basis of their economic value. 

The Preparatory Commission, at 
its meeting in Geneva beginning on 
January 20, will consider what steps 
may be taken to implement the Gen- 
eral Assembly resolution of Decem- 
ber 15, 1946, calling upon each Mem- 
ber of the United Nations to accept 
as immigrants a fair share of non- 
repatriable refugees. Once nations 
have agreed to absorb the total num- 
ber of these refugees—800,000 to 
1,000,000—detailed procedures will 
be devised for carrying out this mass 
movement of human beings. Uniform 
techniques will be established for the 
screening of candidates for resettle- 
ment in order to fit their qualifica- 
tions and needs to the requirements 
and restrictions of the various receiv- 
ing countries. Methods will be found 
for an equitable distribution of the 
various national groups—Poles, Lat- 
vians, Estonians, Lithuanians, Uk- 
rainians, Yugoslavs, and others— 
among the receiving nations. In ap- 
proaching this problem, the organi- 
zation is aware that each nation exer- 
cises final authority over immigra- 
tion within its borders and that the 
role of IRO in this resettlement pro- 
gram must be that of administrator 
and expeditor. It cannot dictate pol- 
icies. 

Finally, such a program of mass 
resettlement will be a costly one, but 
much less costly than that of an in- 
definite continuance of a care and 
maintenance program. In its first 
phases there will be heavy expen- 
ditures both for care and maintenance 
and the transportation of refugees to 
their new homes. But, as the curve 
of resettlement rises, that of care and 


sibie to predict that the total cost ot 
the program over a three-year period 
will be no greater than the total of 
the annual contributions of member 
nations during that period. Thus it 
would appear to be a problem of 
financing the heavy first year’s oper- 
ations out of the second and third 
year of contributions rather than of 
increasing the over-all contributions 
from member states. This, too, the 
Preparatory Commission will be 
asked to consider in January. 


—* GREAT HUMAN PROBLEM Can 

be solved, but not at the present 
pace. Plans are under discussion 
which we earnestly hope will pro- 
vide means for the strong effort 
which must be made now. It is in- 
conceivable, and the poorest sort of 
business, that governments should be 
asked to continue to assume the great 
financial burden of care and main- 
tenance for two or three years longer, 
when these very funds should be 
naintenance will fall and it is pu. 
thrown now into resettlement as the 
ultimate goal. 

In this article I have avoided pre- 
dictions, and confined myself to an 
analysis of the problem and a brief 
discussion of some of the possible 
solutions. I have not dealt with the 
human suffering and frustration 
which is inherent in the phrase “The 
Displaced Persons Problem.” This 
does not represent an abstraction. It 
stands for the men, women, and chil- 
dren whose lives have been diverted 
from their normal, productive courses 
by forces over which they had no 
control. The key to their future lies 
in enlightened action by the demo- 
cratic peoples of the United Nations. 

For them, 1948 will be a year of 
decision. 


IRO’S RECORD 
The Preparatory Commis- 
sion for ti:¢ International Refu- 
gee Organization announced in 
Geneva that 19,899 refugees 


and displaced persons were re- 


settled or repatriated during 
the month of October 1947. 
This was the highest figure re- 
corded since July 1, 1947, and 
brings the cumulative total to 


76,525. 
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Further Progress in Trusteeship 


- ITS SECOND SESSION the Trusteeship Council has 

proved itself a lusty and vigorously growing organ 
of the United Nations.” This was the keynote of the 
closing speech of President Francis B. Sayre, in reces- 
sing the second session of the Trusteeship Council on 
December 16. The Council is expected to reconvene 
about February 9, 1948. 

The Council at its first session had necessarily to con- 
cern itself with many organizational matters, but the 
second session was marked by several substantive deci- 
sions covering all aspects of the Council’s functions. 

The special mission to Western Samoa—*“an unprece- 
dented experiment in international practice,” in the 
words of Mr. Sayre—reported to the second session. The 
Council then agreed unanimously that the Western Sam- 
oans should be granted a substantially greater measure 
of self-government than they enjoy at present, and ap- 
proved the mission’s recommendations for constitutional 
reforms. It also noted with satisfaction that New Zea- 
land’s plans for a new Government of Western Samoa 
were very closely in line with these recommendations. 

The second session was marked by other precedents. 
The first of these came when the Trusteeship Council 
gave an oral hearing in support of petitions from the 
Trust Territories in Togoland. 

A second precedent was established when the Council 
examined Australia’s annual report on the Trust Terri- 
tory of New Guinea, as this was the first report of its 
kind to come before it. This was also the first annual 
report to be based on the questionnaire which the Council 
had worked out at the first session. 

Still another precedent resulted from the Council’s 


examination of a report on South West Africa, a terri- 
tory not within the Trusteeship System—although the 
Charter provides only for the consideration of reports 
from Trust Territories. 

The Assembly’s plan for the partition of Palestine 
also resulted in the assumption by the Council of an 
entirely new kind of assignment. Under this plan, the 
Trusteeship Council has the responsibility to “elaborate 
and approve,” in consultation with the Secretary-Gen- 
eral, a detailed Statute for the City of Jerusalem. The 
Council was given five months to work out all the details 
for the administration of the city, and it is reconvening 
in February to approve the draft statute. 


Several other decisions were also made at the session 
by members of the Council. It was decided that the 
Council’s first periodic visiting mission would visit Tan- 
ganyika and Ruanda-Urundi in 1948. The Council ex- 
amined a number of petitions other than those from the 
Ewe people in Togoland. It agreed to consult with the 
Security Council on the role of Trusteeship in strategic 
areas, and especially in the Strategic Trust Territory of 
the Pacific Islands, now administered by the United 
States. 

When the Council recessed on December 16, it had, in 
the relatively short session of eighteen meetings, taken 
substantive action on a number of issues of vital con- 
cern to the millions of people now living under the In- 
ternational Trusteeship System. And, as Mr. Sayre de- 
clared, “by actions such as these the Council is proving 
its belief that the words of the United Nations Charter 
concerning Trusteeship mean what they say, and that it 
is the Council’s business to make them effective.” 


Report on South West Africa Held Incomplete 


HEN, on December 12, the Trusteeship Council be- 
‘gan examining a report on the administration of 
South West Africa, it found itself in an unusual position. 
The report had been submitted by the Government of 
the Union of South Africa to the General Assembly. 
Before the Council was the Assembly’s request to ex- 
amine this report. Examining reports on areas which do 
not govern themselves is part of the regular functions of 
the Trusteeship Council. This examination, however, is 
limited to territories placed under United Nations Trus- 
teeship. And, the administering power submitting the 
report is present in the Council to answer questions and 
participate in the discussion. 

But South West Africa is not a Trust Territory. It 
was placed under the administration of the Union Gov- 
ernment by the League of Nations. What, legally, is 
the status of this former mandate? The Union Govern- 
ment refers to it as sui generis. 

Awni Khalidy (IRAQ) described it as “neither a colony, 
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a mandated territory, nor a Trust Territory,” and in his 
opinion “it is really hanging in the air, and not even 
the Union Government is trying to hold it in the air.” 

The Charter says nothing about what the Council 
should do in such a situation, and the problem before 
the Council was how far it could go in its examination. 
The Belgian representative, Pierre Ryckmans, contended 
that the Assembly resolution “does not give the Trustee- 
ship Council any authority to examine anything other 
than the report which is before it.” 

But this viewpoint was challenged by other representa- 
tives. Dr. Liu Chieh (CH1NA) argued that the Council 
must examine the report with the same zeal and objec- 
tivity, the same care and sense of responsibility which 
it would display in the examination of reports from Trust 
Territories. “It is a well-known principle in law that 
what is not forbidden is permitted,” declared Raul 
Noriega, the Mexican representative, and he was strongly 
in favor of bringing in any other relevant information 
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so as to compare South West African conditions to those 
in other countries. 

The representative of Costa Rica, Arturo Morales, 
agreed that the Council should, of course, look at the 
report “intelligently and broadly,” but he warned his 
colleagues to remember that they were not dealing with 
an actual Trust Territory. This argument was developed 
in turn by the Australian representative, who stated 
that reports on Trust Territories were for the purpose 
of enabling the Council to supervise their administra- 
tion. But the Council had no such supervisory function 
in the case of South West Africa. 

“I regret the dilemma exceedingly,” declared Sir Carl 
Berendsen (NEW ZEALAND) in putting forward his reas- 
ons why the Council’s constitutional limitations would 
prevent it from serving “any really useful purpose” in ex- 
amining the report. The Council was not able to ques- 
tion any representative of the Union Government; it was 
not entitled to accept petitions, or to hear oral repre- 
sentatives, or to send a visiting mission. 

This view was shared to some extent by the French 
representative who declared “that our job now is sym- 
bolical rather than practical.” 

At this point, the United States representative, Ben- 
jamin Gerig, reminded the Council that the Union 
Government had stated its willingness to transmit avail- 
able data on any further particulars which the Council 
might request. He suggested that the Council examine 
the report and then submit questions on various points to 
the Union Government. 


Questions Raised by Members 


Once they had actually started to consider the report 
on South West Africa, the members of the Council found 
that several questions had to be cleared up. The Chinese 
representative, for example, inquired about racial segre- 
gation, land‘tenure, and the recruitment of labor. Why 
was it, he asked, that, when the European population 
was only a fraction of the native population, there 
should be seven state-aided hospitals for Europeans and 
only four for the indigenous inhabitants? Why 56 
schools for Europeans as contrasted with only seven for 
the native and colored peoples? The largest number of 
crimes committed in the territory was for the offence of 
“master and servants’—a total of 2,125—and Dr. Liu 
Chieh wanted to know precisely what was the nature of 
this crime together with the cause of the alarming in- 
cidence. 

Speaking in turn, the Belgian representative concen- 
trated on various aspects of the land question. When 
the choice of native territories and reserves had been 
made, was account taken of previous native rights? In 
allocating land settlers, did the Union Government follow 
the principle of the predominance of the interests of the 
indigenous population? Did it inquire into possible 
native rights before placing aside land for European 
farmers? 

The United States representative raised eighteen ques- 
tions covering a variety of subjects: government, revenue, 
freedom of movement, present status and conditions of 
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Resolution on Report on South West Africa 
THE TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL, 

Having begun to examine the report of the Union 
of South Africa on the Mandated Territory of 
South West Africa for the year 1946 as transmitted 
to it by the General Assembly, 

Havinc taken note of the communication of the 
Government of the Union of South Africa, dated 
December 5, 1947, 

RESOLVES 

1. That the report in certain particulars appears 
to be incomplete and that opportunity should there- 
fore be taken of the kind offer of the Union Govern- 
ment to transmit, if desired, further available data; 

2. That the Union Government be invited to sup- 
ply supplementary information before the month 
of June 1948 on the questions attached thereto, in 
order that the Council may be able to submit its 
observations to the General Assembly at its next 
session. 


the Bushman, recruitment of laborers, educational and 
medical standards, and settlement policies. 

Was it true that there were salaries of $2.50 a month 
in South West Africa? Were many thousands of natives 
being sentenced to the mines? Were. native chiefs pre- 
vented from leaving reservation territories? Could 
masters punish natives by beating them? These were 
some of the questions asked by Mr. Noriega of Mexico. 

The representative of Iraq wanted to know about labor 
conditions prevailing in the gold mines, about political 
debarment for reasons of race, and the true position of 
the Herero—a people which has opposed the incorpor- 
ation of South West Africa into the Union of South 
Africa. 

The Council decided that all these questions should 
be submitted in writing, and that a special sub-committee 
—composed of Australia, China, Iraq, and the United 
States—put them into final form for submission to the 
Government of South Africa. This sub-committee sub- 
sequently drew up a list of 50 questions. 


Resolution Adopted 

The Council then had the task of approving a resolu- 
tion covering its action on the South West Africa report. 

One draft resolution, presented by the representative 
of Iraq, regretted that the Council lacked “sufficient 
means for a thorough appraisal” of the report, and 
noted that it was not as comprehensive as reports pre- 
viously submitted by the Union Government, as Manda- 
tory, to the Permanent Mandates Commission. This, 
however, was withdrawn after a number of members had 
criticized it as premature because the Council had not 
yet completed its consideration of the report. 

The resolution adopted was submitted by the United 
States. This does not express any opinion on the report, 
except to stale that it appeared to be incomplete “in 
certain particulars.” It invited the Union Government 
to supply supplementary information before June 1948 
on the questions raised by the Council. This resolution 
was passed unanimously. 
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ko HUNDREDS OF YEARS a community of people— 
made up of about 1,000,000 Ewe-speaking tribes- 


men—has inhabitated an area along the Gulf of Guinea, 


in West Africa. An agricultural people who had once 
been the victims of slave-traders, the Ewes found them- 
selves involved in the nineteenth-century division of 
Africa among the great powers. In 1884, their home- 
land was partitioned into German Togoland and _ the 
British Gold Coast Colony. After the First World War, 
Togoland was in turn partitioned between British and 
French administrations. 

This year, a number of Ewe petitions were placed be- 
fore the second session of the Trusteeship Council. In 
addition, an Ewe representative flew to New York to make 
an oral statement on behalf of the petitioners. The dis- 
cussion on this subject began on December 8 and con- 
tinued for about a week. 

Presenting the Ewe case, Sylvanus Olympio, repre- 
sentative of the All-Ewe Conference, said that it was “the 
simple request of a tribe of 1,000,000 people to be al- 
lowed to live together under one roof and one govern- 
ment so that they can achieve peace and prosperity.” 

Protests and petitions had been sent in the past to the 
Permanent Mandates Commission of the League of Na- 
tions regarding this “artificial partitioning,” but no ef- 
fective action had been taken. 

Addressing the Council in both English and French, 
Mr. Olympio, a merchant from Lomé, in Togoland under 





Henri Laurentie, France’s special representative, at the 
discussion of the Togoland petitions. 
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Measures Taken to Aid Ewe People 


French administration, listed some of the hardships 
which he said his people had suffered under 33 years 
of European administration. There was not a single 
permanent road, or secondary school, or hospital worthy 
of the name in either the British or French zone. Polit- 
ical progress could hardly be termed substantial, since 
the native councils and authorities were in effect only 
instruments for carrying out the orders of the European 
administrators. Partition between the two Trust Terri- 
tories had not only created a customs barrier, but also 
cut off cultural, social, and religious contacts. 

Nothing would solve the basic problem of his people 
except unification under one administration, said Mr. 
Olympio, and he invited the Trusteeship Council to make 
an on-the-spot investigation. 

In keeping with the Council’s Rules of Procedure, 
members then questioned the petitioner. Did Mr. Olym- 
pio’s request represent the general opinion of the Ewe 
people? Did they have any particular political status 
in mind? Mr. Olympio assured the Council that he had 
voiced the sentiments of his people. They were not 
asking for self-government now, but only for unification 
under one administration. 

Why had unification been so long delayed? That 
question, Mr. Olympio said, should be put to the ad- 
ministering powers. Which administering authority did 
the Ewes prefer? Mr. Olympio suggested that a plebis- 
cite be held to decide this point. He emphasized that 
his people had never been consulted about partition, and 
pointed out that they had been protesting since 1884, 
when the area was divided into Togoland and the Gold 
Coast Colony. 

One representative stated that a legal problem was 
involved in the fact that the Gold Coast Colony was not 
a Trust Territory. Mr. Olympio replied that the Ewes 
knew only that this was their territory. They therefore 
wanted all of it unified. 

The question was raised how the plebiscite which Mr. 
Olympio had suggested could be held when part of the 
Ewes lived in a colony not under the jurisdiction of the 
Trusteeship Council. The petitioner replied that because 
of their good relations with the British administration, 
his people hoped that the United Kingdom might include 
the Gold Coast Colony Ewes with the others under one 
administration. As to whether his people were sufficiently 
advanced politically for a plebiscite, Mr. Olympio said 
that the French considered them sufficiently advanced to 
elect a deputy. A plebiscite, in his view, should be by 
universal adult suffrage. 

The Council next heard representatives of the Admin- 
istering Authorities: Henri Laurentie, of France, and T. 
Mead, district commissioner of the Gold Coast Colony. 

There had not been any difficulties as a result of 
Togoland’s division, Mr. Laurentie declared, and the 
frontier had not really been a barrier. Even coins cir- 
culated freely between the zones, until the Vichy French 
Government closed the border in wartime. This closing 
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of the border had caused “disequilibrium” of supplies, 
he continued, but the problem had been economic, not 
political. 

Mr. Laurentie then turned to a point upon which 
he laid great stress. Ewe nationalism, among that peo- 
ple’s elite, was a renaissance of the African tribal spirit. 
Encouraging it here would mean encouraging it among 
other tribes. The result would be to return to the “frag- 
mentation” which the Europeans found in Africa when 
they came, and to a destructive rivalry which would 
be against the best interests of that continent. 

Since the war, Mr. Laurentie continued, West Africa 
had entered a period of political transition and, with the 
encouragement of the authorities, was making progress. 
The Ewes alone were insistent on what Mr. Laurentie 
called exclusive tribal provincialism. Was it up to the 
Trusteeship Council, he asked, to take this one test case 
and lead Africa along the road to tribal fractionalism? 
Could the Council consider this within its moral com- 
petence? 

Africa’s Political Future 

The Council was dealing with Africa’s political future, 
and it should not hinder regional and even continental 
development. The British and French administrations, 
he added, were flexible enough not to obstruct this 
development. 

The French representative then spoke of the program 
of the two administrations in Togoland which France 
and the United Kingdom had jointly submitted to the 
Council on November 17. 

Fully realizing that “there are disabilities arising from 
the present system and that the Ewes have certain legiti- 
mate grievances,” the two Governments set forth in this 
program certain economic, fiscal, and cultural measures 
designed to “go far to meet these grievances.” 

The first stage of the economic measures contemplates 
the fullest possible removal of obstacles at present im- 
peding the movement of individuals and commerce across 
the border. Permits and formalities now restricting 
movement over the frontier were already being abolished. 
The second stage calls for consultation between the two 
Governments so that, within a fixed period of time, a 
“conventional zone” could be established for the purpose 
of removing all customs disabilities. 

The fiscal measures include steps to ensure that the 
same individual is not taxed in both territories for the 
same reasons, and to consider the possibility of achiev- 
ing “a closer approximation between the total burden 
of taxation per head” of the indigenous population in 
the two territories. 

The program then proposed measures designed to 
secure a parallel development in cultural matters, and 
to avoid difficulties arising from two systems of educa- 
tion. The schools in the territory under British admin- 
istration will teach French, while English is to be intro- 
duced in the schools in the area under French trusteeship. 
A university fund is to be created to permit the exchange 
of specially qualified students. This will give them the 
opportunity to continue their studies in institutions in 
British or French territory. 
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Sylvanus Olympio, representative of the All Ewe Conference, 
speaking to the Trusteeship Council. 


To make sure that this program worked, the two 
Governments proposed that a standing Consultative Com- 
mission for Togoland Affairs be established. Two repre- 
sentatives of the inhabitants of each of the Trust Terri- 
tories would sit on this Commission, which would meet 
under the joint chairmanship of the Governor of the 
Gold Coast Colony and the Commissaire de la République 
for Togo under French Administration. 

Describing the jointly-sponsored program as a “most 
felicitous precedent,” Mr. Laurentie declared that it was 
proper for a transition period. Furthermore, it could be 
put into effect without delay. 

To a number of questions on the subject, the French 
and British representatives replied that their Governments 
did not think that unification was a desirable move at 
the present time. Asked whether a joint British-French 
administration would be practical, Mr. Mead said that 
he could not reply. Mr. Laurentie stated that his Gov- 
ernment was prepared to co-operate in joint measures, 
but not to change the economic and political bases of 
the territory. This was not “frontier egotism,” he said; 
actually, his Government was against a “tribal egotism” 
which might create much worse problems. 

Roger Garreau (FRANCE) pointed out that he was 
not authorized to deal with the possibility of a joint 
administration, that frontier questions were political 
matters beyond the competence of the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil, and that he was not prepared to go farther than the 
joint measures proposed by the two administering 
powers. 

The United States representative, Benjamin Gerig, 
declared that the petitioners might be satisfied to some 
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"WHAT THE COUNCIL DID 


Operative Clauses of Togoland Resolution 
THE TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL... 
WELCOoMEs the measures jointly proposed by the 
Administering Authorities as representing an earn- 
est and constructive initial effort to meet the im- 
mediate difficulties of the problem described in 
the petitions; 
RECOMMENDS that the Administering Authorities 
concerned foster the association and co-operation 
of the Ewe people, and assist and encourage them 
to develop their capacity for self-government 
through free discussion among themselves and 
through progressively increasing opportunities for 
primary and secondary education; 
Invites the Administering Authorities concerned 
to present to the Council a more precise statement 
of the proposed measures to be undertaken with 
regard to the problem of co-ordination in political, 
economic, social, and educational fields, and to 
submit to the Trusteeship Council at appropriate 
times special reports on progress made in the de- 
velopment of such measures; 
InviTEs the Administering Authorities concerned 
to consult with each other and with Ewe represen- 
tatives with a view toward evolving further 
measures for fulfilling the wishes of the Ewe peo- 
ple as expressed in the petitions, and to include in 
the reports to the Council the developments in this 
regard; 
DecivEs that the first visiting mission to the Trust 
Territories of Togoland under British administra- 
tion and Togoland under French administration 
shall devote special attention to the problem set 
forth in the petitions and to the implementation 
of measures designed to cope with the problem; 
AGREES to re-examine the problem stated in the 
Ewe petitions at the session at which the report 
of the visiting mission to the Trust Territories of 
Togoland under British administration and Togo- 
land under French administration shall be’ con- 
sidered; and 
Directs the Secretary-General to inform the Ad- 
ministering Authorities concerned and the _peti- 
tioners of this resolution in accordance with Rule 
93 of the Rules of Procedure for the Trusteeship 
Council. 





extent if the proposed Anglo-French measures could be 
regarded as first steps toward unification. Mr. Garreau 
replied that the Council was not competent to say that 
these were necessarily steps toward unification in the 
foreseeable future, and he pointed out that there were 
still Ewes in the Gold Coast Colony to consider. Mr. 
Mead felt, in addition, that some of the non-Ewe tribes 
in Togoland would resent unification. 

Several representatives contended that the frontier was 
the crux of the problem. Where an artificial boundary 
between two Trust Territories worked hardship on the 
population, the Council could make recommendations. 

Asked if he thought the joint measures proposed by 
France and the United Kingdom an adequate first step 
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toward unification, Mr. Olympio declared that he had 
thought so at one time. However, it appeared from the 
discussion that these measures were intended as final 
actions to solve the problem. He took this occasion to 
deny Mr. Laurentie’s charge that the Ewe demand was 
a renaissance of tribal spirit. The demand for unification 
was simply the wish to live together and had existed 
for many years. As to the charge of “fractionalism,” 
Mr. Olympio declared that by asking for unification, the 
Ewes actually were working for a “larger grouping.” 


The representative of Iraq declared that it was the 
inalienable right of a people to be unified, a view with 
which Sir Carl Berendsen (NEW ZEALAND) agreed. Sir 
Carl felt that the joint proposals, though excellent, were 
only limited palliatives to meet the practical difficulties 
arising from an anomalous situation—due to a “histor- 
ical accident,” the frontier. He would be prepared to 
accept the joint proposals as an immediate step, but 
wanted a mission sent to the spot to see how the program 
worked in practice. 


These views were also expressed by other representa- 
tives. Mr. Gerig (UNITED StTaTEs) favored a resolution 
supporting the joint measures together with a provision 
for encouraging the Ewe people toward self-government. 
An on-the-spot visit could be made in 1949 to see how 
the joint measures worked, and then the Commission 
could review the whole situation. 

Before the question of a resolution was referred to a 
drafting committee, composed of Australia, China, Iraq, 
and the United States, Sir Alan Burns (UNITED KInc- 
DOM) declared that his Government and France were 
making an honest attempt to work out positive proposals 
to deal with a difficult situation, and to work together 
for the benefit of the Ewe people. He hoped, therefore, 
that these measures would be given a fair trial. 


The drafting committee presented its resolution on 
December 15. After a few minor amendments had been 
made, the Trusteeship Council unanimously adopted 
the resolution. ‘ 


This resolution does not go as far as the Ewe peti- 
tioners asked. Eweland is not presently to be unified. 
However, a number of important remedial measures have 
been approved—measures to break down many of the 
economic, financial, and cultural barriers which have 
been a source of hardship to the Ewes. 

The unanimously adopted resolution has also recom- 
mended that France and the United Kingdom, as Admin- 
istering Authorities, should help the Ewe people to de- 
velop towards self-government through free discussion 
and progressively increasing educational opportunities. 

The Council has also decided that the first visiting 
mission to the Togoland Trust Territories—probably in 
1949—will pay special attention to the problems created 
by the present frontiers, and also to the success of the 
newly approved measures in coping with those problems. 

Finally, all members agreed that the Council would 
re-examine the Ewe problems at the same session at 
which it considers the report of the Togoland mission. 
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Economic Development: Principles Defined 
Sub-Commission Also Proposes Methods 


Ov one half of humanity subsists rather than lives. 
Standards of living must be improved in these areas, 
not only in their interest Dut in that of the more developed 
countries. During a session of nearly a month, seven 
economists from as many countries have been at work 
on the principles and methods of action for economic 
development. Their conclusions, the Report of the Sub- 
Commission on Economic Development, were unanimous. 

The Report defines the objectives of economic devel- 
opment as the promotion of higher standards of liv- 
ing, full employment and economic and social progress 
and development. The way it should be achieved is 
by the sound, efficient, and fuller utilization of man- 
power, natural resources, energy, and capital. 

Under-developed economies are to be found not only 
among the non-self-governing territories of the world, 
the Report points out, but also among a number of 
Member nations whose total population accounts for 
perhaps more than 50 per cent of mankind. 

The social, economic, and physical structure of coun- 
tries—government, policies, property relationships, cli- 
mate, natural resources, disease, geographical location, 
and historical and cultural traditions—constitute some 
of the factors that have played an important part in 
determining the pace of economic development. 

In the case of colonial and non-self-governing terri 
tories, political dependence has been a major factor 
in retarding economic development. In case of many 
of the under-developed Member nations, foreign inter- 
ference has undoubtedly constituted one of the main 
obstacles. 

The Sub-Commission, therefore, stressed the impor- 
tance of political independence and the desirability of 
eliminating foreign economic and political interference 
in order to achieve the objective of economic devel- 
opment. 

It is the view of the Sub-Commission that economic 
development must be thought of largely in terms of in- 
dustrialization. Not only does industrialazation pro- 
mote a rapid rise in national income, but its influ- 
ence radiates throughout the economic structure, thus 
stimulating the development of other sectors of the 
economy. 

Other considerations of economic development which 
the Sub-Commission felt deserved particular attention 
are the following: the need for a diversified economy; 
the need for establshing key industries in the country 
so as to relate development to political independence 
and national security; the need for diversification of 
technology; the need for co-ordinating economic devel- 
opment with the creation of incentives to stimulate 
the spirit of enterprise; the need for viewing economic 
development in terms of the country as a whole; the 
need for international economic co-operation; and the 
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need for due attention to the development of agricul- 
ture. 
NATIONAL ACTION 

To illustrate the kind of action which the Sub-Com- 
mission felt might be undertaken by national govern- 
ments in the realm of economic development, it out- 
lined the following: 

@ The creation of a suitable atmosphere for the pro- 
motion of economic development. 

@ Laying the foundations on which a continuing and 
expanding structure of future devolopment can be based. 
@ Provision of direct national assistance to develop- 
ment activities undertaken by private agencies. 

@ Direct participation in economic development. 

@ Regulation and distribution of scarce resources 
which are important for economic development. 

It is useful for governments of under-developed coun- 
tries, states the Report, publicly to declare their in- 
tention to promote the economic and social develop- 
ment of their countries in such a manner as would 
lead to a rising standard of living of their peoples. 

This, the Sub-Commission considers, should be fol- 
lowed by the creation of the necessary machinery— 
in countries where none exists—for focussing atten- 
tion on economic development, for formulating the prob- 
lems of development and for devising ways and means 


for solving these problems. 
INTERNATIONAL ACTION 


Finances required for economic development must 
come largely from the effort of the peoples concerned 
and from the improvement in their national economic 
structure and productivity. But, the Report empha- 
sizes, the under-developed and least-developed countries 
have a very small margin of savings because of their 
low income and therefore they require considerable 
foreign financing. 

ForMs OF ForeIcGN FINANCING 

An examination of the main sources of international 
loans for development indicates that the total volume 
of available funds is entirely inadequate to the needs 
of development, the Report states. Therefore, if eco- 
nomic development is to progress more rapidly during 
the next few years, a larger and better regulated flow 
of foreign funds will have to be promoted by and 
through international agencies working within the 
framework of the United Nations. 

THE INTERNATIONAL BANK 

The Sub-Commission was informed that the Inter- 
national Bank has so far received only a few appli- 
cations for loans for development. However, the total 
amount so far requested is much greater than the 
amount at present available for lending. 

Up to the present there has been practically no de- 
demand for non-dollar currency, the Sub-Commission 
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noted, and there appeared to be difficulties in non- 
dollar currency governments, making their currencies 
available for international loans, since such loans might 
impair their own foreign exchange resources. As a re- 
sult, all the loans so far granted have been in dollars 
with the exception of one, part of which was made in 
Belgium francs. 
INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND 

The Sub-Commission was informed that, while the 
Fund is not strictly a lending agency, the foreign ex- 
change resources available through the Fund are pri- 
marily designed to help a country tide over its tem- 
porary balance-of-payment difficulties and to cover 
short-term deficits which might be found unavoidable 
in the development process because of irregularities in 
the flow of export and imports. 


INTER-GOVERNMENTAL LOANS 


The Sub-Commission recognizes inter-governmental 
loans as an important source of foreign financing, but 
cautions countries to take great care to see that such 
loans are used solely in the interests of the peoples of 
the borrowing countries and not to obtain political or 
other advantages for the lending or investing country. 


PrIvATE LOANS 

Private loans have the advantage that they can be 
made quickly in relatively small amounts and can be 
more easily directed toward specific purposes which it 
would be difficult for a government or an international 
agency to consider in terms of its over-all policy. But 
here again the Sub-Commission emphasizes that great 
care should be taken to see that such loans do not in- 
volve political or economic exploitation of the borrow- 
ing country. 

Direct PrRivATE INVESTMENTS 

Direct private investments are generally associated 
with the import managerial skills, capital equipment, 
and technical assistance, and the foreign investor usually 
bears all or most of the business risks, the Report states. 
To this extent the Sub-Commission felt that private in- 
vestments are beneficial to the countries receiving them. 
However, it called attention to the danger that in prac- 
tice the foreign investor has, as a matter of course, been 
more interested in profits than in the conservation and 
utilization of the resources of the country concerned. 

Moreover, the Sub-Commission agreed that past ex- 
perience indicates that in the least-developed countries, 
private or government loans and credits are preferable 
and should be encouraged instead of direct private in- 
vestments in view of the danger of direct investments 
interfering with the political and economic affairs of 
these countries. 


TERMS AND ConpiTIONs RELATING To LOANS 
In the main, loans for development purposes, the Re- 
port states, should be long-term loans, since develop- 
ment programs in many instances would call for long- 
range projects involving a long construction period and 
in some cases prolonged periods of operation before 
yielding results sufficient for the repayment of the loan. 
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CaPiTaL Goops AND ExPorT PRICEs 
The objective of foreign borrowing—to obtain for- 
eign commodities and capital goods—would be de- 
feated, the Report states, unless the lending countries 
assume the special responsibility and take measures to 
insure that goods are available for export and that 
they are available at fair prices. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION AND ASSISTANCE 


Measures for the reduction or elimination of illiter- 
acy, the Report points out, are the basic requisites for 
developing a program of technical training. Technical 
training should be promoted within the countries con- 
cerned rather than training the personnel abroad. 

The Sub-Commission noted that in some of the least- 
developed countries the form of technical training re- 
quired at the outset is that of the secondary type, de- 
signed to train skilled workers and foremen, while in 
the more developed countries the need is for engineer- 
ing schools and institutes of technology. 

Technical assistance to the under-developed coun- 
tries is one of the important forms of international 
action, the Report states, provided such assistance is 
not used for the purpose of exploitation as for obtain- 
ing political or other advantages for the country ren- 
dering such assistance. 


SHORT-TERM PROBLEMS 


Many of the under-developed countries are faced 
with serious immediate problems, the Sub-Commission 
noted. It will be difficult for them to undertake or 
initiate long-range development programs until effec- 
tive steps are taken to assist them in dealing with their 
short-term or immediate problems, which include food 
shortages of consumer goods, inflationary conditions, 
balance of payment difficulties, transportation difficul- 
ties, shortage of domestic or foreign capital, and the 
high prices of imports by the under-developed countries. 

The Sub-Commission agreed that the under-developed 
countries have not so far received international assist- 
ance on the scale justified either by the urgency of 
their problems of by the magnitude of their require- 
ments. Therefore, it recommended: 

e That immediate international provision be made to 
these under-developed countries of finance, food, and 
equipment so that they may better deal with their short- 
term economic problems; 

e That functions similar to those of the ECAFE be 
assigned to other Economic Commissions that may be 
set up by the United Nations, emphasizing that such 
provision should not be used for the purpose of ex- 
ploitation or for obtaining political or other advan- 
tages exclusively for the countries rendering such as- 
sistance; and 

e That the governments of the under-developed countries 
should consult one another and others in such manner 
as they deem fit on their short-term requirements and 
the extent to which these could be met by mutual eco- 
nomic agreements and better utilization of their natural 
resources. 
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Status of Women Reviewed 
Secretariat Examines Political Rights in 74 States 


HERE do women stand in the matter of civic 

rights: the right to vote and the right to hold 
public office? What showing does their present po- 
sition make against the Charter’s objective of freedom 
from discrimination based on sex? 

A partial answer to these questions is provided by 
a Secretariat survey which will go before the forth- 
coming session of the Commission on the Status of 
Women. 

Replies from governments and other available in- 
formation for 74 states were studied for this report 
by the Status of Women Section in the Secretariat. 
These showed that of the 74 states: 

47—now have legal provisions giving women 
equal rights with men on franchise and eli- 
gibility for public office; 
23—do not have any such provisions; 
2—grant limited rights. 

Precise information was not available on two other 

countries, Paraguay and Spain. 


Recent National Action 

Provisions for women’s rights in most of these 47 
countries are comparatively recent. They came after 
World War I. But there are notable exceptions. 
For instance, New Zealand gave women the right to 
vote in 1893, and Finland gave them complete equal- 
ity in 1907. French women got their political mghts 
only in the present constitution, and in recognition of 
their work during World War II. And in the case of 
Argentina, Venezuela, and Costa Rica, women are be- 
ing granted the right to vote as the happy result of 
public interest created by the appointment of the 
United Nations Commission on the Status of Women. 

The report was prepared by the Secretariat follow- 
ing the Economic and Social Council’s directive last 
year to prepare “a complete and detailed study of 
legislation concerning the status of women and the 
practical application of such legislation.” This was 
too large a field to be covered in one report, and the 
information now presented is confined to public law 
—the status of women on questions such as franchise, 
eligibility for public office, access to the civil service, 
fiscal law, nationality, education, the professions and 
civil liberties. 

Even in this field, only 34 of the 57 Member na- 
tions have so far replied to the Secretariat’s question- 
naire. Data on others and on non-Member states were 
collected by studies of available material. Informa- 
tion on non-self-governing areas and trust territories 
will be furnished to the United Nations bodies con- 
cerned with them. 

Further questionnaires will go out from the Secre- 
tariat on the position of women in private law, crim- 
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inal law, family law and the law of contracts. In 
addition the Secretariat will, in consultation with ILO, 
prepare data on the economic rights of women. 


Franchise and Eligibility 

The Secretariat’s report discloses that some cases 
of discrimination against women in matters of fran- 
chise and eligibility arise not only as a result of their 
sex but also because they belong to certain popula- 
tion groups. A unique position was disclosed by the 
reply from Guatemala. There illiterate men may vote 
and literate men must vote. But literate women may 
vote and the illiterate cannot vote. In view of the 
fact that the great majority of the indigenous peoples 
of that country are illiterate, the constitutional pro- 
visions virually exclude the women of that group from 
the rights and duties of citizenship. 

Specific provisions to this effect exist in Western 
Samoa and in Queensland, Australia, where women of 
non-European origin do not enjoy rights equal with 
men, and cannot claim the franchise granted to women 
belonging to the population of European origin. On 
the other hand, New South Wales has extended po- 
litical equality to women of the indigeous population. 

The report reveals that Belgium is the one exception 
to the general rule that provisions for eligibility for 
public office and the franchise go together. In that 
country, the franchise for women is restricted to muni- 
cipal elections. In national elections, only mothers 
or widows of ex-servicemen and political victims of 
World War I, and women who were deported during 
that war for political reasons, have the right to vote. 
Despite these limitations, women in Belgium may be 
elected or appointed to any public, executive or legis- 
lative office under the same conditions as men. They 
may not, however, hold judicial posts. Furthermore, 
if a Belgian woman holds an office having police 
powers (that of burgomaster, for example), they must 
be delegated to a male deputy. 

The Belgian law is such, the report points out, that 
the right to vote in national elections could be ex- 
tended to women without amending the Constitution 
of that country. 

In practice, though not in law, the Report says, 
eligibility for government service seems to be more 
restricted in higher grades, or in posts calling for 
individual initiative and responsibility, than in sub- 
ordinate or purely. routine positions, such as clerks, 
secretaries, telephone operators, etc. 

In other countries, such as Korea and a number of 
Moslem countries, women are in practice often ex- 
cluded completely from government service, despite 
the fact that there may be no express provisions to 
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the contrary. Even when women are theoretically 
eligible for government service, the report states, it 
is probable that they have more difficulty than men 
in securing posts and obtainind promotions. This is 
apparently due to the fact that certain countries have 
no examining or appointment committees for govern- 
ment services—although it must be added that the 
Secretariat did not receive precise information to 
prove this. Where these committees do exist, fre- 
quently there are no woman members. None of the 
replies mentions prohibitive clauses on this matter. 

Custom, rather than discriminatory legislation, is 
responsible for the exclusion of women from certain 
branches of the government service, such as the dip- 
lomatic and consular services. 

When they are admitted to higher posts, women 
usually have the same status as their male colleagues. 
No instance is given in the replies of governments 
of the two sexes working in separate premises. 

In several countries, marriage constitutes a bar to 
appointment or continuation in office. In others, the 
scale of salaries and pensions differs for men and 
women, generally to the disadvantage of the women. 


Effect of the War 

World War II gave women a place in the armed 
services of many countries and they were also con- 
scripted for labor: two outstanding developments 
which affected women’s eligibility for government ser- 
vice. Forced labor has apparently not outlived the 
exceptional circumstances which caused countries to 
conscript women for war work. Even where it is still 
part of the law, it is usually applicable solely in the 
event of war or national emergency. Apparently the 
implication is that should the occasion arise women 
would be subject to the same emergency measures as 
men. 

The report states that several countries, including 
the U.S.S.R., the United Kingdom, and the United 
States, did not reply to questions on the eligibility of 
women for the armed forces, though they made ex- 
tensive claims on women’s help during World War 
II. The Secretariat suggests that both forced labor 
and eligibility for the armed forces should be subjects 
of specific and thorough studies. 


Education and the Professions 

No country, according to the information received, 
discriminates in its laws either in education or 
in the teaching profession. Women have access to all 
three grades of education, follow the same curricula, 
and take the same examinations as men, whether in 
separate or co-educational schools. It is clear from 
the replies received that where women are excluded 
from teaching it is a matter of custom, and some- 
times of religious belief, rather than of legislation. 

Where women lack education, the reason often ap- 
pears to be that the general economic situation of 
the country or area precludes the development of 





educational methods. In this connection, the report 
specifies that a distinction should be made between 
sovereign territories and non-self-governing or trus- 
teeship territories. 

The study did not reveal discriminatory provisions 
in any country directly excluding women from the 
professions. Since the war, new careers have been 
opened to women in certain countries. For example, 
since French women have recently become eligible for 
judicial service, presumably they can now be enrolled 
as notaries and advocates, or admitted to any other 
branch of the legal profession from which they were 
formerly excluded. 

Civil Liberties and Nationality 

As in the case of the professions, the replies on 
civil liberties similarly disclosed no provisions ex- 
pressly discriminating against women. Information 
on freedom of assembly was also asked for by the 
questionnaire. In this field too it appears that women 
have equal rights. Excepting special rules adopted by 
the groups themselves, women are at liberty to join 
professional groups. 

Several countries did not reply to questions con- 
cerning nationality. Replies received suggest that, 
apart from eligibility to the civil service, nationality 
is the only field in public law in which women’s status 
may be affected by marriage. The present tendency 
seems to favor the retention by married women of 
their nationality of origin, in a desire to avoid state- 
lessness. In three respects, however, a woman’s na- 
tionality is of secondary importance. First, there is 
no example of marriage affecting the husbands na- 
tionality. Second, in many cases a married woman 
has to obtain her husband’s consent if she wishes to 
change her nationality during her marriage. Finally, 
when the parents are of different nationality, that of 
the father generally determines the nationality of their 
legitimate children. 


The Task of the Commission 

This preliminary report will give the Commission 
concrete evidence of the actual political status of 
women throughout the world. From this, the Com- 
mission will be able to form conclusions and make 
recommendations on action by the United Nations to 
implement the Charter’s provisions concerning equal- 
ity of the sexes. This will be one of the chief tasks 
of the Commission’s second session. 

In addition,.at the request of the Economic and 
Social Council, the Commission will consider methods 
of educating new women voters, as and when the 
franchise is extended. 

UNESCO was asked to consider specially in its 
educational and social program those countries and 
regions where women have no political voice or have 
the franchise but not rights. The council also recom- 
mended that UNESCO study a program of basic 
education for women in these areas. The Commission 
will consider how best to co-operate with UNESCO 
in developing this program. 
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December 10-18, 1947 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
Special Balkan Committee (meeting at Salonika) 


13th meeting (closed part)—Dec. 9. 

Pian oF Work: three sub-committees established to as- 
sist Committee in problems connected with frontier 
observation groups, political questions, and questions 
concerning minorities and refugees. 


14th meeting—Dec. 12. 

Two COMMUNICATIONS FROM GREEK LIAISON DELEGA- 
TION RE ALLEGED BORDER INCIDENTS: referred to sub- 
committee on observation groups for detailed exam- 
ination. 


Closed part of same meeting. 
PETITIONS FROM RELATIVES OF CONDEMNED PERSONS: no 
action to be taken. 


SECURITY COUNCIL 


23rd meeting (closed) —Dec. 18. 

GovERNOR OF FREE TERRITORY OF TRIESTE: Govts. of 
Italy and Yugoslavia requested to consult in effort to 
agree on candidate and report to Council not later 
than Jan. 5. 


Committee of Experts 


107th meeting (closed)—Dec. 11. 

StraTecic Trust TERRITORY OF PactFic ISLANDS: dis- 
cussion continued on question of Security Council’s 
functions relating to area; extension of time beyond 
Dec. 15 requested for submission of report. 


108th meeting (closed)—Dec. 15. 
Previous meeting’s discussion continued. 


109th meeting (closed)—Dec. 18. 
Previous meeting’s discussion continued; part of report 
to Security Council completed. 


Commission for Conventional Armaments—Work- 
ing Committee 


12th meeting (closed)—Dec. 16. 

GENERAL PRINCIPLES GOVERNING REGULATION AND RE- 
DUCTION OF ARMAMENTS AND ARMED FORCES: discussion 
of working papers and related draft resolutions con- 
tinued. 


Atomic Energy Commission— Working Committee 


3rd meeting— Dec. 18. 

PROGRAM OF FUTURE WORK: consideration by Commit- 
tee 2 of structure of proposed international control 
agency decided on by majority view; new study by 
Working Committee of Soviet proposals for interna- 
tional control, particularly Soviet answers to United 
Kingdom questions [AEC/26] decided on unani- 
mously. 
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Committee of Good Offices in Indonesia 


3rd meeting with delegations of Netherlands and Repub- 
lic of Indonesia—Dec. 10. 

PROVISIONAL RULES OF PROCEDURE: comments made by 
delegations. 


Dec. 15. 
OBSERVATION TEAM: sent to Madura. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 
Commission on Human Rights (meeting at Geneva) 


Dec. 11. 

REPORT OF SuB-COMMISSION ON PREVENTION OF DiscRIM- 
INATION AND PROTECTION OF Munorities: adopted 
resolution noting it, including Sub-Com.’s views on 
parts of Declaration and Convention on Human Rights 
dealing with its field of action. 


Dec. 12, 15, 16. 
DECLARATION AND CONVENTION ON Human Ricuts: dis- 
cussed reports of working groups. 


Dec. 17. 

Gave final approval to draft Declaration and Convention 
on Human Rights, including draft measures for imple- 
mentation. 

OTHER CoMMITTEE Reports: approved those of ad hoc 
Committee on Communications; and sub-committee 

‘ appointed to examine Human Rights Yearbook and 
report of War Crimes Commission, and to study evo- 
lution of human rights. 

SEssion ADJOURNED: at midnight. To meet for 3rd session 
probably in May. Drafting Committee on Convention 
will convene May 3 to consider Govts.’ comments. 


Economic and Employment Commission—Sub-Com- 
mission on Economic Development 


Dec. 10-16. 

RFport TO EcoNOMIC AND EMPLOYMENT COMMISSION: 
unanimously adopted on Dec. 16. 

Wor_tp Foop SHortace: heard F. L. MacDougall, of 
FAO, on economic aspects of FAO’s work to alleviate 
shortage. 

Session Apjourns: on Dec. 16. 3rd session provisionally 
scheduled for early June 1948. 


ad hoc Committee on Proposed Economic Com- 
mission for Latin America 


Dec. 10, 11. | 


PRELIMINARY REporRT To EcoNoMIC AND SociaL Council: 
adopted Dec. 11. Recommends creation of Commission. 
Copies forwarded to Member states and Pan American 
Union. 
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Economic Commission for Europe—Inland Trans- 
port Committee’s Working Party on Rail Transport 


Conference—at Geneva, Dec. 9-13. 

RaitroaD RoLiinc Stock: unanimously recommended 
resumption, beginning Mar. 1, of international regula- 
tions for automatic return of stock to railway of origin; 
discussed other ways of restoring normal international 
railway traffic which war disrupted. 


Advisory Committee, U.N. Scientific Conference 
on Resource Conservation and Utilization 


Dec. 16, 17. 

CONFERENCE PLANS: approved report on preparatory 
work for Conference, to be submitted to Economic and 
Social Council next session. Proposed May 6-June 3, 
1948, as time, U. S. as place. 


Special Committee of the Economic and Social 
Council on the U.N. Appeal for Children 


Dec. 17. 
UNAC Procram: reviewed. Committee tentatively 
planned to concentrate national campaigns in Feb.- 


Mar. 1948 and selected Feb. 29 as “UNAC Day.” 


TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 


13th meeting—Dec. 10. 

PETITIONS ON TOGOLAND: statement by special French 
representative; general discussion; appointment of 
committee to draft resolution on subject. [T/PET. 
6/1-T/PET.7/1, T/PET.6/2-T/PET.7/3, T/PET.6/3- 
T/PET.7/4,T/PET.6/4,T/PET.7/5, | T/PET.6/5,T/- 
PET.7/6, T/PET.6/6,T/PET.7/8, T/PET.6/7, T/PET. 
7/9, T/PET.7/2, T/PET.7/7, T/58, T/79, T/81.] 


14th meeting—Dec. 11. 

STATUTE FOR JERUSALEM: resolution approved authoring 
Working Committee to invite groups or individuals 
who might facilitate its work. 

Certain Petitions: 12 resolutions approved covering 
majority of petitions received during session (exclud- 
ing Togoland petitions). [T/79] 

INTERNATIONAL CourRT: note taken of Assembly resolu- 
tion of November 14 authorizing Council to request 
advisory opinions of International Court of Justice. 
[A/459] 

RULEs OF PROCEDURE: new rule adopted to give more 
advance notice to petitioners; Rule 99 amended. [T/54, 
1/64) 


15th meeting—Dec. 12. 

SoutH West Arrica REPpoRT: examination of report 
submitted to Assembly by Union of South Africa on 
South West Africa; resolution adopted holding report 
incomplete in certain particulars and inviting Union 
Government to supply supplementary data before June 


1948. [T/52, T/55, T/55 (Add. 1) ] 


16th meeting—Dec. 15. 


New Guinea Report: examination of annual report on 
New Guinea submitted by Australia for period July 1, 
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1946-June 30, 1947; Australian representative an- 
swered questions. [T/59] 


17th meeting—Dec. 15. 

New Guinea Report: examination concluded; final con- 
sideration of report deferred until February 1948, 
when Council reconvenes. [T/59] 

Toco.Lanp Petitions: draft resolution on the Ewe peti- 
tions amended and approved. [T/91] 

Oruer PETITIONS: answer sent to International Alliance 

* of Women regarding petition on status of women in 
work of Trusteeship Council [T/PET/Gen.7]. Resolu- 
tion approved regarding petition from Tanganyika on 


repatriation [T/PET.2/27]. 


18th meeting—Dec. 16. 

Soutu West Arrica Report: list of questions on South 
West Africa report adopted for submission to the 
Govt. of South Africa. [T/96] 

STRATEGIC AREA TRUSTEESHIP: resolution adopted au- 
thorizing consultation with the Security Council re- 
garding the application of Arts. 87 and 88 of the 
Charter to the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands. 
[T/90] 

ANNUAL REporTs: question of procedure to be followed 
in considering the annual reports of Administering 
Authorities deferred until February 1948. [T/94] 

Session REcEsseD: work of first part of second session 
completed; Council agreed to reconvene tentatively on 
Monday, February 9, 1948, providing Working Com- 
mittee on Jerusalem had finished work in time for 
— Govts. to examine draft statute prior to that 

ate. 


Working Committee on Jerusalem 


Three meetings—Dec. 10-12 (closed). 

Drart Statute Discussions: on local autonomy for 
different units in Jerusalem area and powers of Gov- 
ernor. Adopted working plan providing for two work- 
ing groups of experts to consider specific questions; 
these began work Dec. 11. Working Committee com- 
pleted first stage of work; to reconvene Jan. 5. 


ILO 
Governing Body 


103rd_ session—at Geneva, Dec. 11-17. 


ELecTION: of Dr. Louis Alvarado (PERU) as Chairman 
for one-year term. 

FREEDOM OF ASSOCIATION: noted General Assembly’s en- 
dorsement of ILO decisions. 


MeeTING P.aces: besides various Committee meetings, 
approved International Labor Conference for June, 
San Francisco; next session of Governing Body for 
March, Geneva. 


ITO 


United Nations Trade and Employment Conference 
(meeting at Havana) 


Dec. 10-18. 


Drart ITO Carter: discussions on redrafting con- 
tinued in various committees and sub-committees. 
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Monthly Calendar of International Meetings 


Date 

1946 

Continuous 

From Mar. 25 
* June 14 
”* Dec. 14 

1947 

From Mar. 24 
” Sept. 17 
= Oc: S 
” Oct. 20 
” Nove 2 
» Nov. 21 

1948 

From Jan. 5 
* - = 
”* Jan. 6 
* Jan. 15 
* Jan. 19 
» Jan. 30 
”- Feu 2 
” Feb. 19 
Med 
” Mar. 11 
(tentative) 
°* Mar. 23 
* Mar. 30 
°° Mar. 31 
In Mar. 
(tentative) 

From Apr. 12 
” Apr. 12 
” Apr. 19 
” Apr. 26 
In Apr. 
(tentative) 

From May 3 
°* May 3 
* May 10 


JANUARY 1, 1948 


Section I-- United Nations 


In Session 


Security Council 

Military Staff Committee 

Atomic Energy Commission 
Headquarters Advisory Committee 


Commission on Conventional Armaments 

Advisory Committee on Adminisirative and Budgetary Questions 

ad hoc Committee for the Creation of an Economic Commission for 
Latin America 

Security Council’s Committee of Good Offices on the Indonesian 
Question 


General Assembly Special Committee on the Greek Question 


United Nations Conference on Trade and Employment 


Forthcoming 


Interim Committee of the General Assembly 

Commission on the Status of Women — second session 

Committee on European Inland Transport — ad hoc Working Party 
on Road Transport (ECE) 

Co-ordination Committee of the Economic and Social Council 

Sub-Commission on Freedom of Information and of the Press — 
second session 

Agenda Committee of the Economic and Social Council 

Economic and Social Council — sixth session 

United Nations Maritime Conference 

Advisory Committee on Administrative and Budgetary Questions 

Committee on Planning and Co-ordination — Social Commission 


United Nations Conference on Freedom of Information 
Social Commission — third session 

Economic Commission for Europe — third session 
Advisory Committee of Public Information Experts 


Transport and Communications Commission — second session 
Sub-Commission on Statistical Sampling — second session 
Economic and Employment Commission — third session 
Statistical Commission — third session 

Permanent Central Opium Board — 50th session 


Commission on Narcotic Drugs — third session 
Drafting Committee on the Bill of Rights — second session 
Population Commission — third session 


Place 


Interim Hq. 
Interim Hq. 
Interim Hq. 
Interim Hq. 


Interim Hq. 
Interim Hq. 


Interim Hq. 
Now in Jogja- 
karta, 
Indonesia 
Now in 
Salonika 
Havana 


Interim Hq. 
Interim Hq. 


Geneva 
Geneva 


Interim Hq. 
Interim Hq. 
Interim Hq. 
Geneva 

Interim Hq. 
Interim Hq. 


Geneva 
Interim Hq. 
Geneva 
Interim Hq. 


Geneva 
Interim Hq. 
Interim Hq. 
Interim Hq. 
Geneva 


Interim Hq. 
Interim Hq. 
Interim Hq. 














Conference on International Non-Governmental Organizations Geneva 


From May 17 











” May 17 Commission on Human Rights — third session Interim Hq. 
? May ~~ United Nations Advisory Committee on Telecommunications Interim Hq. 
tentative 

” May 31 Sub-Commission on Freedom of Information and of the Press — Interim Hq. 
third session or Geneva 

In May Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East — third session India 

In June Trusteeship Council — third session Interim Hq. 

In June Advisory Committee on Administrative and Budgetary Questions Interim Hq. 






(tentative) 


Section II--Specialized Agencies 










ILO 






1948 
From June 17 International Labor Conference — 3lst session San Francisco 


FAO 


















1947 
From June 28 Mission for Poland Now in Rome 
1948 
FromFeb. 9 Meeting of Technical Nutritionists Bangkok 
”~ tem. <9 Organizational Meeting of Regional Councils of Marine Scientists Bangkok 
” Feb. 16 Rice Meeting Bangkok 
”°* Mar. it Meeting on Regional FAO Office Bangkok 
”* Mar. 3 Regional Advisory Commission for the Far East Not determined 






UNESCO 





1948 
In Feb. Executive Board — sixth session Paris 


ICAO 











1948 


From June General Assembly — second session Geneva 









Divisional 










1948 
From Jan. 13 Statistics Divisional Meeting Montreal 
” Mar. 8 Aeronautical Maps and Charts Divisional Meeting Brussels 
” Mar. 30 Personnel Licensing Divisional Meeting Montreal 
” Apr. 20 Rules of the Air and Air Traffic Control Divisional Meeting Montreal 
”* Apr. 27 Facilitation of International Air Transport Divisional Meeting Europe 





WHO 














1948 
In early Jan. Sub-Committee on Field Services Program Geneva 
From Jan. 12 Expert Committee on Venereal Disease Geneva 
(tentative) 
Jan. 19 Committee on Administration and Finance Geneva 
” Jan. 22 Interim Commission — fifth session Geneva 
* Feb. 17 Expert Committee on Tuberculosis Geneva 
In May Expert Committee on Malaria — second session Washington 
(tentative) 
IRO 
1948 
From Jan. 20 Preparatory Commission — fifth part of first session Geneva 
In May Preparatory Commission — sixth part of first session Geneva 
(tentative) 
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1947 
From Nov. 21 


1948 
From Jan. 15 
%° Jan. 20 
*° Mar. 22 
In May 


From June 25 


ITO 


United Nations Conference on Trade and Employment 
ITU 


Provisional Frequency Board — first session 

Administrative Council 

Planning Committee on High Frequency Broadcasting—first session 
International Telegraphic Consultative Committee 

European Broadcasting Conference 





Havana 


Geneva 
Geneva 
Geneva 
Brussels 
Copenhagen 


Section III--Governmental and Inter-Governmental 


1947 


In Session 
os 


1948 
From Jan. 5 
” Jan. 17 
* Jom, Ze 

In Jan. 


From Feb. 28 
In Mar. 


In Mar. 
From Apr. 16 
(tentative) 

” Apr. 18 
In late Apr. 


In late Apr. 
From May 10 


°* June 5 


June 24 
June 24 


ory 


Conferences 


Far Eastern Commission 

German External Property Negotiations with Spain and Portugal 
Safehaven 

Inter-Allied Trade Board for Japan 

Inter-Allied Reparations Agency — Meetings on Conflicting Claim- 
to German Assets 


American International Institute for the Protection of Childhood 
ninth Pan-American Child Congress 

Pan American Union — ninth International Conference of American 
States 

United Kingdom — Preparatory Committee of Experts to conside1 
The Co-ordination of Activities in the Fields of Aviation. Ship- 
ping, and Telecommunications in regard to Safety at Sea and 
in the Air 

American International Institute for the Protection of Childhood 
Meeting of the International Council 

Sixth Pan-American Railway Congress 

Caribbean Commission — West Indian Conference — third session 


International Cotton Advisory Committee — seventh session 
United Kingdom — Conference on Safety of Life at Sea 


Pan American Union — third Inter-American Travel Congress 

Pan-American Institute of Geography and History — fifth Pau- 
\merican Consultation on Cartography . 

Pan-American Institute of Geography and History — General A- 
sembly 

Fourth International Congress on Tropical Medicine and Malaria 

International Union for the Protection of Literary and Artistic 
Works — Conference on Revision of Convention for Protection of 
Literary and Artistic Works 


Inter-American Indian Institute — second Conference on Indian Life 


International Conference of the Principal High Tension Electrical 
Systems — twelfth biennial session 


Washington 
Lisbon and 
Madrid 
Washington 


Brussels 


Caracas 


Bogota 


London 


Caracas 
Havana 
Guadeloupe, 
F.W.1. 
Cairo 
London 


Buenos Aires 
Buenos Aires 
Buenos Aires 
Washington 
Brussels 
Cuzco, Peru 


Paris 


Section IV -- International Non-Governmental Organizations 


1948 

From Jan. 29 
” Apr. 12 
In June 


World Federation of United Nations Associations—Council Meeting 
International Conference of Social Work 


World Power Conference—International Conference on Large Dams 


Geneva 

Atlantic City, 
Nak 

Stockholm 








